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THFINDER 


When it comes to Christmas gifts, 
you probably have plenty of doubts 
about what colors your friends like, 
or what size they wear, but there 
is one thing you can ne sure of. 
They will all enjoy a Happy New 
Year with PATHFINDER. 


As an expression of your good 
will, PATHFINDER is just about 
everything a Christmas gift should 
be. It is entertaining without bein 
superficial, practical but not dull, 
generous yet pleasantly inex xpen- 
sive. Best of all, PATHFIN 
renews your Christmas wishes with 
heart-warming sincerity every 
week of the New Year. 


For man or woman, old or young, 
there is no better Christmas pres- 
ent you could give than the ever- 
exciting story of our modern world 
told each week by PATHFINDER. 


ATHFINDER 


REDUCED GIFT RATES 


Subscriptions may be new or re- 
newal and your own may be includ- 
ed at these rates. 

One subscription ....$1.00 
Two subscriptions ...$1.50 
Three subscriptions. . $2.00 


* 


To each friend for whom you or- 
der a gift subscription, we will send 
a beautiful Christmas folder in col- 
ors, conveying your greetings and 
announcing your gift. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


READERS WRITE 


“Erroneous, Inadequate, Unfair” 
*I have read the article entitled “Vivi- 
section Vote” appearing on page 11 of 
your issue of November 5, and I must say 
that it is a splendid piece of medical ad- 
vertising . 

Your interpretation of the Humane 
Pound Bill in the State of California is 
entirely erroneous, inadequate’ and un- 
ae 

Thomas W. 
President 
International Conference for the 
Investigation of Vivisection 
New York, N.Y. 


* * * 


Pond 


. The California Pound Bill was not 
an anti-vivisection measure, and did not 
prohibit animal experimentation. It sim- 
ply provided, to quote from the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner of Nov. 7, 1938, “that pets 
which have been lost, strayed or deserted, 
and then gathered into public pounds, be 
mercifully put to death instead of being 
turned over to experimenters.” In other 
words, that measure aligned California 
with other civilized countries where vivi- 
section has not at all been eliminated, but 
placed under strict regulation. 

The anti-vivisection movement was 
started years ago by trained medical men 
of Europe and America, who made public 
the unbelievable cruelty of animal experi- 
mentation, and its worthlessness in the 
cure or prevention of disease. Medical 
journals make it clear, even to the “lay 
mind” that “animal surgery” is not “al- 
ways conducted under an _ anesthetic 
which eliminates pain.” Far from it. 
Even the “lay mind” knows, conclusively, 
that the results of drugs on animals can 
constitute no guide for human beings. 
For instance, rabbits can eat belladonna 
with impunity; dogs can take morphia far 
in excess of man; goats can take hemlock 
and apes can take strychnine—all of which 
drugs are poisonous to human beings, 
even in small doses . ;. 

Miss Mary McAllister 
Baltimore, Md. 


{In the opinion of the American Medical Association 
— of United States Surgeon General Thomas Parran, 
the California Pound bill was a dangerous threat 
4 “experimental medicine. Laboratory vivisection is 
conducted under an anesthetic in at least 99 per cent 
of the cases where pain and surgery are pn Me 3 
Medical journals make it clear, even to the lay 
that animal experimentation, though not infallible, Ss 
an invaluable and indispensible guide to therapeutic 
techniques for human beings. With copert medical 
advice, however, it might be desirable to develop 
sort of Federal or state licensing -| vivisection- 


up vivisection without adequate knowledg 
techniques of animal experimentation.—Ed.] 


On Partitioning Texas 

Under the heading “Texas Orphan” 
(PATHFINDER, “National Scene,” Noy. 
19), you say “whether a piece of Texas 
could be lopped off and attached to an- 
other state is a question not yet decid- 
ed.” It can be decided in the affirmative 
by consulting Article IV, Section 3, of the 
Constitution of the United States, but 
Congress nrust also consent. 

Wallace Osborn 

Newark, N. J. 


Wallace, Farm Prices 
The depth of thought of some of your 
correspondents simply amazes me. I am 
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referring to a letter written by Mr. \! 
troy (“Readers Write,” Nov. 12)... | 
efficiency never was a virtue, so \ 
should not the present Department 
Agriculture show a farmer how to achi: 
the result of getting a certain amount 
bushels from one acre rather than f; 
two acres? Why must certain people . 
mand that a farmer stay inefficient 
that there be no surplus? Just why sho. 
the farmer be a wastrel and let his 
deplete and hand the result over to 
coming generations? . . . The phr 
“first, second and third class diets” 
simply a general classification of s. 
people’s eating habits and has no bea: 
at all on the Department of Agricultu 
W. E. Brow 
Farmersville, O 
I took a load of wheat to the | 
elevator and got 41 cents a bushel fo: 
From the elevator I went over to the ; 
cery store and bought two 1% pound 
loaves of bread at 15 cents apiece, 
than three loaves of bread for one bu 
of wheat. Only wheat prices are do 
bread prices stay up. Isn’t capita! 
wonderful? First a man is skinned 
what he sells, and then he is skinned on 
what he buys ... This goes to show w: 
need more government price regulatio: 
Chris Kle 
Antelope, Mont. 


Compliment from a Teacher 
Sixteen students in our world hisi 
high school class look forward each week 
to receiving their copies of PATHFIN)- 
ER, and to the discussion and report 
which follow. World contemporary his- 
tory is accurately and interestingly give: 

by your capable writers ... 
H. L. Stanley, J: 
Stoneham, Colo. 


Lucas of Iliinois 

I was certainly amazed when I piched 
up the Nov. 19 issue of PATHFINDER 
You mentioned every newly elected sei- 
ator, except the most outstanding—Scott 
W. Lucas, representing Illinois. I would 
like you to know that Scott W. Lucas i: 
100 per cent behind President Rooseve!t 
and the New Deal. That’s why he won ou! 

Donald T. Bassett 

Chicago, Ill. 
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PAN AMERICA 





The Goal Is a Harmonious Hemisphere 


rH\WELVE pilgrims in search of a 
| foreign policy booked passage to 
sai] from New York City last week 
on the S. S, Santa Clara for the white 
irble city of Lima, Peru. 
Chief among them was a lank, white- 
iired Tennessean, U. S. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. His 11 associates, 
me of whom had never met before, 
cluded such diverse personalities as 
former Governor Alf M. Landon of 
Kansas and John L. Lewis’s daughter 


Kathryn. They included two college 
residents, four professional diplo- 


its, the chief justice of the Puerto 
Rican Supreme 
Court, and the - 
president of the 
international 
Brotherhood of 
Flectrical] 
Workers. 
Attending this 
licial delegation 
ere a retinue 
lawyers, in- 
preters, and 
ten ographers, 
d a camp-fol- 
ing of jour- 
lists and club- 
en. All were 
d for the 
Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference 
of American 
States opening at 
Lima Dec. 9. 
Shuffleboard 
d deck tennis 
ere likely to be neglected on the 





Santa Clara. Instead, the delegates 
planned a daily seminar on Latin- 
\merican history and culture. Some 


brushed up on their, fourth-grade 
seography. All were anxious to take 
to Lima the greatest possible under- 
nding of Pan American problems; 
in 114 years of inter-continental 
onferences, no conference had been 
ore important. 

CHANGE: Long snug between their 
weans, the Americas were being forc- 
d to reconsider their relation to each 
ther and to the world. The peace of 
‘Munich, 10 weeks old, had altered 
Lurope’s balance of power. The vic- 
ories of Japan had blocked out a vast 
new empire in Asia. Advances in 
i\viation, the possibility that Germany 
ight recover her west African colo- 
ies and bring her air-bases a thou- 


sand miles nearer South America, the 
contagion of the corporate-state idea— 


ill these new conditions called for 


The United States, for her part, was 
on the brink of her biggest plunge in 
foreign policy since the Monroe Doc- 
trine of 1823. President Roosevelt had 
heralded it by calling for a greatly- 
enlarged navy and stating a determi- 
nation “that the Western Hemisphere 
may work out its interrelated salvation 
in the light of its interrelated experi- 
ence.” After a century and a half of 
telling the world, Jove-like, what she 
did not want—entangling alliances, 
European intervention, the responsi- 
bilities of membership in the League 





of Nations—the United States was 
\ 
<4 ty 





friends, not sycophants; that no na- 
tion ever won friends by acting arro- 
gant; and that the United States is 
strong enough to be meek. 


The theory, and Hull’s practice of 
diverting the spotlight to others, have 
borne fruit. The fact that a Pan 
American league of nations could be 
seriously discussed at Lima was elo- 
quent proof that Latin America’s an- 
cient suspicion of el imperialismo 
yanqui (Yankee imperialism) stood at 
its lowest ebb. In the long blind grop- 
ing toward some form of cooperation 
in the western hemisphere, 1938 gave 
promise of being a landmark. 

NEW WORLD: To many Americans 
(using the word “American” in its 
accepted usage as alluding only to the 


United States), Latin America is a 
backward and rather comic territory 

full of llamas, 

Sr me generals, head- 


es hunting savages, 
e hot tamales, and 
revolutions, 
Many Americans 
are somewhat 
amazed to learn, 
therefore, that 
the University of 
San Marcos in 
Lima is 85 years 
older than 302- 
year-old Har- 
vard; that there 
are farms in 
South America 
of 500,000 acres: 
that the United 
States would fit 
into Brazil with 
room left for an- 





The Union’s Marble Building in Washington Is a Symbol of Live Hopes 


contemplating for the first time with 
popular approval a positive, coopera- 
tive foreign policy based on the rela- 
tionship of the good neighbor and the 
“continental solidarity” of the two 
Americas. 

Whether this program would involve 
a League of American Nations or a 
Pan American Court of International 
Justice was something for Lima to 
decide. The question headed the con- 
ference agenda, but the United States 
was not sponsoring it. The United 
States was not sponsoring anything 
except three minor resolutions urging 
development of sea communications, 
ports, and the Pan American highway. 

Uncle Sam had learned a lot since 
the brash days of 1928 when chief 
U. S. delegate Charles Evans Hughes 
descended on Cuba for the sixth Pan 
American conference with what one 
correspondent called “the brisk air of 
a pro-consul surveying his domains.” 
Working theory of Cordell Hull’s for- 
eign policy is that a nation needs 


* Harris & Ewing other Texas; and 
that the Amazon 
River, 150 miles 
wide at its mouth, makes the Missis- 
sippi look like a trout stream. 

American ignorance of Latin Amer- 
ica’s present is matched by American 
ignorance of her past. When Presi- 
dent Oscar R. Benavides of Peru, offi- 
cial host to the Lima conference, chose 
Dec. 9 for the conference’s opening 
day, not one in a thousand Americans 
knew or cared why. Yet Dec. 9 is the 
114th anniversary of the battle of 
Ayucucho, the battle that ended for- 
ever the domination of Spain in the 
New World, the classic battle which 
is to South America what Gettysburg 
is to the United States and Waterloo 
to Europe. 

Hero of Ayucucho and 200 other 
bloody battles was Simon Bolivar. A 
revolutionary genius who freed two 
million square miles and founded six 
countries (one of which, Bolivia, is 
named after him), Bolivar was also a 
prophet generations ahead of his time. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: Refugees, Arms 


Having expressed his unequivocal 
indignation over Nazi actions in Ger- 
many last fortnight, President Roose- 
velt last week gave special attention 
to the developing problem of refugees. 
He first received a report from Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, who 
said there was no more room in the 
United States for Nazi victims be- 
cause of present immigration quotas. 
The yearly German-Austrian allotment 
of 27,370 persons, she said, was filled 
18 months ahead. 

In view of this report, it was confi- 
dently predicted in Washington that 
Roosevelt would ask the next Congress 
for some sort of easing of immigration 
restrictions to permit America to play 
her part in the world’s effort to solve 
the problem. ’ 

An initial step in this direction came 
the next day at a press conference, 
when the President said that he had 
ordered the Labor Department to ex- 
tend for six months the visitors’ visas 
of between 12,000 and 15,000 German 
refugees already in the United States 
and to continue extending the visas as 
long as necessary. Human decency, 
he declared, forbade shipping them 
back to face current German condi- 
tions. This decision followed a second 
visit to the White House by Louis D. 
Brandeis, 82-year-old Jewish associ- 
ate justice of the Supreme Court, who 
was reported to be deeply shocked by 
the German excesses, 

While the President was thus prin- 
cipally occupied with the refugee 
problem, there were several indica- 
tions that his national defense pro- 
gram had not been forgotten. Among 
them were these: 

@ To the Administration’s rearma- 
ment program, the Navy gave impetus 
by awarding contracts for the con- 
struction of three new 35,000-ton bat- 
tleships at a total cost expected to be 
$225,000,000. At the same time, the 
Navy revealed it was rushing its ex- 
pansion program—greatest in U. S. 
history—by announcing that it was 
spending $33,424,549 to broaden its 
shipbuilding facilities. 

e The present state and needs of the 
Navy were pointed out by Secretary 
of Navy Claude Swanson and Admiral 
William H. Leahy, Chief of Naval 
Operations, in their annual reports. 
Said Swanson: “The fleet is prepared 
to execute at short notice its most 
vital function ... to keep a war ata 
distance from our coasts, and to 
bring the war to a close by defeating 
the enemy at sea.” He recommended, 
among other things, continuation of 
the expansion and replacement pro- 
gram, building of new auxiliaries, and 
an increase in naval personnel with 
an increase in pay. The number of 
vessels now in commission, he said, 
was 347, of which 107 were under age. 
In addition to seconding many of 


= 


Swanson’s. recommendations, Leahy’s 
report admitted that construction of 
many ships had been delayed because 
of such things as “insufficient drafting 
force,” “changes in design,” and “in- 
ability of certain vessels to meet trial 
requirements.” 

e A contrasting note in this talk of 
arms and defense was a plea delivered 
to the President by representatives of 
the Federal Council of Churches to 
collaborate with other heads of state 
in calling a world peace conference. 

Aside from refugees and rearma- 
ment, other items in the President’s 
week included these: 

@® He announced that he had ap- 
pointed a temporary advisory board to 
study fiscal and monetary problems in 
their relation to national income and 
production. Its members: Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board; Danie] W. Bell, acting 
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International 
Miss Perkins Found No Room for Refugees 


director of the Budget; Frederic A. 
Delano, chairman of the National Re- 
sources Committee. 

e After approving a PWA alloca- 
tion for construction of the new 
$9,000,000 Washington National Air- 
port at Gravelly Point, Va., which will 
be one of the world’s finest, he par- 
ticipated in ground-breaking cere- 
monies by watching a flag-bedecked 
steam shovel scoop up a few symbolic 
loads of Potomac River mud. 

@ He refused to be swayed by shrill 
protests from Washingtonians against 
building a Jefferson Memorial amid 
the cherry trees around the Tidal 
Basin (see page 6). 

e Attending the annual dinner of 
the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton, he told assembled newspapermen 
and high Administration officials that 
reporters had been a great help to him 
and had treated his Administration 
sympathetically and fairly. After hear- 
ing journalistic jokes against both him- 


‘Pathfin v de: 


self and the New Deal, he in turn w.. 
praised by Press Club Preside; 
Harold Brayman as a “newspap: 
man’s President” whose press conf 
ences had enabled the press to reac} 
“its highest degree of freedom.” 

e The day following the Press C): 
festivities, the President left Was), 
ington for his “other home” at War 
Springs, Ga., for a two weeks vacatic 
En route, he stopped for four hours | 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to see the par- 
tially completed Chickamauga Da). 
part of the TVA power and navigati. 
program, and the Civil war batt|:- 
fields on Lookout Mountain and \i: 
sionary Ridge. Extemporaneously 3(\- 
dressing 2,000 overalled workmen ;| 
the dam sité, he thanked them on b- 
half of the nation for their work { 
the TVA. 

@ Reaching Warm Springs, th. 
President took occasion to lectur 
newspaper men calmly but sternly «n 
the shortcomings of his “adopte:! 
state.” Although it was an awful thi 
to say about any sovereign commo))- 
wealth, he declared, it was a fact t! 
Georgia was the only state in the no- 
tion that had failed to cooperate wi|! 
the Federal government in the pub! 
works program. The state had neither 
repealed its constitutional bar to bor- 
rowing funds, nor set up a public 
works authority. Until these thing: 
were done, Roosevelt warned, Georgia 
would get not another cent of Feder»)! 
money. 

® With that off his chest, the Pr: 
dent prepared to enjoy Thanksgiving: 
dinner with the patients of the War 
Springs infantile paralysis foundati: 
In Washington, he had proclaimed thie 
annual holiday in gratitude to “Al- 
mighty God for the blessings which 
have been ours during the present 
year.” 


Trade: Hull’s Triumph 


More than 100 years ago, Americ:ai 
legislators had what seemed to them 2 
brilliant idea. Spurred on by business 
men, they began to lay taxes agains! 
foreign goods coming into this coun- 
try to compete with native products. 

Nations whose exports bumped into 
American duties were quick to retali- 
ate by rigging up tariff walls of their 
own against American goods. Gradu- 
ally, as this system of mutual hip- 
drance spread, world commerce bce- 
came laced in a binding corset of tar- 
iffs, quotas and imposts. 

This economic self-choking reache: 
its worst phase in the present decade, 
with the development of repressive 
trade policies by the dictatorships on 
the one hand and America’s towering 
Smoot-Hawley tariff and England's 
empire trade system on the other. Las! 
week, however, in a pair of bulky 
historic documents, democratic diplo- 
matists hoped they had a weapon 
which might break the deadly grip o! 
tariffs on world trade and even batter 
down a major barrier to world peac: 

The documents were trade treatics 
between the United States and Grea! 
Britain and Canada. They had been 
signed with appropriate fanfare in 
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Dee. 3, 1938 


the handsome East Room of the White 
House in Washington, D. C., at the 
table around which Abraham Lin- 
eoln’s cabinet used to sit. There, with 
President Roosevelt -in attendance, 
\merica’s Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, Canada’s Prime Minister William 
\lackenzie King and Britain’s Ambas- 
-ador Sir Ronald Lindsay committed 
their respective governments. 

Purely economic in content, the two 
pacts embraced more than 3,000 arti- 
les of commerce ranging from shav- 
ing soap to snake skins, from pencils 
to pigs’ feet. Core of both documents 

as the celebrated Hull theory of rec- 
iprocity, by which each nation low- 

ed or abolished tariffs on certain 
sods exported to it by the other. 
(hus Great Britain wiped out imposts 

, American wheat and lard and re- 
luced those on rice and fruits, while 
the United States slashed duties on 
British textiles, metals and manufac- 
tured goods. Similarly, Canada cut her 

riffs on American paper products 

d machinery in return for lower 
\merican taxes on her cattle, dairy 

id fishery products. Total annual 
volume of the trade thus affected was 
more than half a billion dollars. 

(he product of months of painstak- 
ng toil and sharp bargaining, the 
pacts were a distinct achievement for 
| three nations. But for Cordell 
Hull in particular, they were a real 

iumph. Since he launched his recip- 

il trade policies in 1934, an agree- 
ent with Great Britain admittedly 

d been his prime goal. By contract- 

» with that» nation and renewing 

Canadian treaty on a broader ba- 
the staid Secretary of State had 
d up America’s two best customers. 
Better still, he had included within 

e framework of tariff reciprocity 19 

tions which together do more than 

lf of the world’s international busi- 


\s expected, conclusion of the treat- 
at once evoked praise and blame 
ill three countries. Any tariff re- 
ction is bound to antagonize those 
lerests which see in them the threat 
f increased competition from abroad. 
In the United States, the most vocif- 
rous protests came from New Eng- 
nd textile men over the concessions 
British manufactured woolen and 
tton goods, and from dairy farmers 
| fisheries over the reductions grant- 
d to Canada in those fields. But the 
ict authors asserted that while farm- 
rs might lose in the Canadian mar- 
they would certainly gain in the 
british, and that concessions on Brit- 
h manufactured goods were offset 
advantages acquired for industry 
| the Canadian treaty. 
hey insisted that the net result would 
a gain all around, because a freer 
'w of all goods between the three 
untries would mean increased pur- 
hasing power, increased demand and 
icreased production in all economic 
pheres, 
One important dissenter was Hull’s 
cabinet colleague, Secretary of Agri- 


Moreover, 


culture Henry Wallace, who saw little 
hope of increasing farm exports 
through trade treaties. Wallace point- 
ed out that artificial substitutes for 
such products as cotton (see page 12) 
were steadily reducing demand re- 
gardless of price or tariff concessions. 

In the midst of all the economic 
controversy, no one lost sight of the 
fact that the pacts, far from being 
mere business agreements, carried tre- 
mendous political implications. First 
and foremost, they stood as a symbol 
of economic unity and community of 
interest among the three greatest Eng- 
lish-speaking democracies. Moreover, 
they served to bind more closely to- 
gether other democracies, regardless 
of language or culture, for under the 
most-favored-nation principle, each 
of the 17 other countries with which 
the United States has similar pacts 
will enjoy every concession made to 
either Britain or Canada.j A notable 
fact is that the United States has never 
entered into such a pact with any of 
the major dictatorships. 

Unmistakably, therefore, the two 
treaties, virtually completing the rec- 
iprocity network, were both an exam- 
ple and a threat to the dictatorships. 
As an example, they showed that dem- 
ocratic governments still were strong 
enough and cooperative enough to plan 
together for a future of mutual com- 
mercial benefit and political affinity. 
As a threat, they warned the dictator- 
ships that the democratic nations 
could get along very well economically 
among themselves, controlling as they 
do most of the world’s resources, and 
that no nation bent on “self-sufficien- 
cy” and political aggrandizement need 
hope to participate in the benefits of 
reciprocity while repudiating its re- 
sponsibilities. How clearly this was 
understood was shown when the Ger- 
man press began to damn the new 
treaties, in language that indicated un- 
easiness, as “a great fiasco against 


t Besides Great Britain and Canada, treaties have 
been concluded with Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, 
Brazil, The Netherlands, Switzerland, Honduras, Co- 
lombia, France, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Finland, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Czechoslovakia and Ecuador. 





International 


As Roosevelt Watched, Lindsay, King and Hull (seated |. to r.) Signed Important Pacts 


which all sensible nations valuing 
their independence must protect them- 
selves.” 

Such concern within the dictator- 
ships was strong indication that the 
pacts, coming on the heels of the Mu- 
nich agreement, were not only a per- 
sonal triumph for Cordell Hull, but a 
sign of hope for democracies through- 
out the world. 


U. S. on Nazis 


Overlooking New York City’s wind- 
swept, spray-spattered Battery Place, 
overlooking the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor, is the Whitehall 
Building. There, on an upper floor, is 
the Consulate of the Third Reich. Be- 
fore the building, almost every day 
last week, a long line of men and wom- 
en marched and held aloft placards de- 
nouncing the Nazj regime. Some of 
the marchers were of German descent, 
others were of Italian, or Russian, or 
Polish descent. Some were Jews, some 
were Protestants, some were Catho- 
lics. All were Americans. 

Guarding the entrances to the con- 
sulate, keeping a wary eye on the 
marchers, was a line of policemen, 
All were Americans—and all were 
Jewish. This was the answer of the 
city’s Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia to 
ihe anti-Semitic program of Greater 
Germany. Formally known as the 
Nazi Guardian Squad, the Jewish unit 
had been set up, under the command 
of one Captain Max Finkelstein, to act 
as protectors for Nazi sympathizers.+ 

This ironic gesture was the only 
light note in America’s general answer 
to Nazi actions against Jews (see page 
7). Throughout the country a tide of 
protest mounted until it reached pro- 
portions greater than any since the 
sinking of the Lusitania. From schools, 





_ + Precedent for the Mayor’s action, which he smil- 
ingly described as ‘“‘purely routine, purely routine,” 
was a similar one taken by the late eodore Roose- 
velt, when he was New York City police commissioner 
from 1895 to 1897. A German pastor arrived in New 
York with the announced intention of conducting an 
anti-Semitic campaign. Roosevelt assigned an all- 
Jewish police guard to protect him from hostile 
crowds, The result: the pastor’s campaign was laugh- 
ed out of America. 
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Captain Finkelstein (left) Headed a Jewish Squad Before the Nazi Consulate in Gotham 


from churches, from government of- 
fices, from business men, from Amer- 
ican Legionnaires, came denunciations 
of the Nazi leaders. From coast to 
coast, in print and on the air, on street 
corners and on the stages of huge au- 
ditoriums, Americans made known 
their feelings in such ways as these: 

e In New York City, 20,000 inde- 
pendent retail grocers closed their 
stores for an hour as a mass protest. 

@ In Washington, D. C., Catholic 
University sponsored a_ nation-wide 
broadcast of Catholic protest. Mem- 
bers of the Catholic hierarchy and lai- 
ty described their “burning shame and 
indignation.” In Boston, Cardinal 
O’Connell declared that Nazi theories 
of “racism, anti-Semitism and pagan- 
ism” represent “intellectualism gone 
mad.” 

@ In Chicago, thousands of college 
students applauded a plea by econo- 
mists for a boycott “not only of Nazi 
ideas but of Nazi goods.” In Wash- 
ington, William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, called 
for a complete boycott of German- 
made goods. 

e Six college presidents joined in 
a condemnation of Nazi “barbaric” 
terror. They were Dr. James B. Co- 
nant of Harvard University, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur of Stanford, Dr. Clar- 
ence Dykstra of the University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Charles Seymour of Yale, 
Dr. Robert Hutchins of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Dr. Frank Gra- 
ham of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

@e From his home in San Simeon, 
Calif., William Randolph Hearst, pub- 
lisher, broadcast a demand for the cre- 
ation of a Jewish homeland in the Afri- 
can colonies formerly owned by Ger- 
many. 

® In Plymouth, Mass., where the 
first American Thanksgiving was held, 
a 317-year-old precedent was broken 
when a Jewish rabbi was invited to 
preach the Thanksgiving Day sermon 


in the Church of the Pilgrimage. Said 
the Rev. Carl Knudsen, pastor of the 
church: “Our answer to anti-Semitism 
is a practical demonstration of our 
high confidence in and esteem for Rab- 
bi Samuel F. Friedman of the Beth 
Jacob Synagogue, one of the most de- 
voted workers in our Plymouth Coun- 
cil of Churches.” 


Flimflam & Cherry Trees 


The city of Washington, D. C., is 
used to outlandish demonstrations. 
Visiting Indians in war paint and 
feathers or ragged hunger marchers 
demanding Federal aid generally 
cause no more excitement than a false 
fire alarm. 

Last week, however, the nation’s 
capital was echoing an uproar caused 
by Washingtonians themselves. For 
five years, a hotly debated issue has 
been the proposed Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial. Aesthetes have complained 
about the ornate, tomb-like architec- 
tural design. Civic boosters have de- 
dounced plans to plunk the memorial 
beside the Tidal Basin which sports 
Washington’s famous Japanese cherry 
trees. Despite all complaints, how- 
ever, Congress approved both the de- 
sign and the site at its last session. 

Nothing further was heard of the 
subject until two weeks ago, when 
work began on the foundations. Then 
Washington newspapers’ suddenly 
burst forth in a frenzy of indignation. 
Leading the pack were the Times and 
Herald, owned by Mrs. Eleanor “Cis- 
sy” Patterson, which screamed denun- 
ciations of the “vandalism” and “dese- 
cration” of cherry trees which would 
have to be uprooted in the work. 

Notoriously apathetic about the 
more practical aspects of city govern- 
ment, Washingtonians sprang hastily 
to the defense of the trees. Women’s 
clubs, parent-teachers associations and 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
rained protests and petitions on the 
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White House. Newspapers were «: 
uged by letters from aroused reac 
One resorted to versification: 


Who is it wants these grand old tre 
displaced? 

Who is it wants our fair D. C. di 
graced? 

Would Washington, who many tin 
set trees? 

Do you think that Jefferson this pla: 
would please? 


Finally Mrs. Patterson rallied | 
angry women at her home and led 
protest march to the White Hou 
where they sang “Only God Can M: 

a Tree,” and departed only when 
sured Roosevelt would receive th: 
written petition. 

Next ‘day, the women doubled th: 
numbers and descended in a cloud « 
bewildered workmen at the Tidal B 
sin. Defying police, they snatche:! 
away picks and shovels, refilled th: 
few holes that had been dug ani! 
chained themselves to the cherry trees 

At this juncture, the President ste)- 
ped in. Defending the memorial plan 
he pointedly accused two local news 
papers of practicing a flimflam gan: 
on the public for publicity purposes 
Only 88 of the 1,700 trees would Ix 
lost, he declared, and these would bh: 
replaced many times over by anoth: 
1,000 to be planted. If the embattle:! 
ladies insisted on chaining themselves 
to the trees, he warned, trees, chains 
and ladies would all be transplante: 
together. After this, the women qui! 
their battle front, chattering angrily. 
Said one of the President’s action: 

“All I can say is—shame on him.” 


Labor: “New” C. IO. 


With ear-splitting cheers for the 
leaders and reams of resolutions pr: 
claiming their demands and intentions. 
the followers of John L. Lewis las! 
week wound up the convention 
Pittsburgh, Pa., that transformed th 
three-year-old Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization into the permanent 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Final business before the delegat: 
was to name without a dissenting voic: 
four chief officers of the Congress 
Lewis for president; Phillip Murra 
of the steel workers and Sidney Hill- 
man of the clothing unions as vice- 
presidents; and 27-year-old James 
Carey of the electrical and radio em- 
ployees as secretary. Before this quar- 
tet was the job of carrying out scores 
of aims approved in resolutions adopt- 
ed by the convention. Most.importan! 
among them were (1) organization of 
WPA workers and the unemployed: 
(2) a boycott of the Ford Motor Com 
pany unless it signs a union contract 
(3) the extension of Federal protec 
tion of labor’s rights. 

Although the C. lL. O. emerged from 
Pittsburgh as a “new” organization i! 
form, it soon became clear that th: 
problems and troubles of the Congres: 
would be identical with those of th: 
vanished Committee. Within a week. 
the “new” C. I. O. was dealing with 
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Dec. 3, 1938 
these happenings, all familiar to the 
Lewis camp: 

e From Indianapolis, Ind., Stephen 
Chadwick, national commander of the 
American Legion, wrote Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, demanding 
that she bow to a resolution passed 
at the last Legion convention and in- 
stitute deportation proceedings against 
Harry Bridges, the C. I. O.’s Pacific 
coast director, who has been accused 
of being a Communist. Secretary Per- 
kins replied to Chadwick, denying his 
accusations that she had been “lax” in 
pushing the Bridges case and pointing 

ut that she was awaiting the decision 
of the Supreme Court on deportation 
of an admitted Communist, Joseph 
Strecker, whose case she called vir- 
tually the same as that of Bridges. 

e In Jersey City, N. J., the C. I. O. 
met a familiar foe when officers of 
Mayor Frank Hague’s police force 
stripped two pickets of the signs they 


carried. This action seemed in direct 
defiance of the sweeping court in- 


junction obtained recently by the C. 
i. OQ. against Hague’s anti-labor tac- 
tics. The injunction specifically grant- 
ed the right to picket with signs, but 
ihe Hague police declared they were 
following a “well-established policy.” 
e Chicago, Ill., was the scene of the 
rst strike begun by an affiliate of the 
inged C. I. O. There about 600 
livestock handlers walked out after 
ine months of bargaining had failed 
sive them a written contract with 
the management of the Chicago stock- 
largest in the nation. With 
10.000 head of cattle, hogs and sheep 
orth $1,250,000 already in the pens, 
mers were advised to curtail fur- 
r Shipments. 
LoS tt Ae A a 


Americana— 


Wanderer: The day after Mrs. A. B. 
Stutts moved from Demopolis to Mont- 
somery, Ala., she sent the 60-year-old 

ilored maid she had brought with her 
to a grocery store four blocks away. 
rhe maid got to the store, but missed 

turning on the way home. At four 

clock the next morning, she was 
found lost on a highway 50 miles from 
her home. 
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She Wears ’Em: Twice Judge Arthur 
Guerin of Hollywood, Calif., warned 
Miss Helen Hulick, pretty  kinder- 
sarten teacher, against appearing in his 
ourt attired in slacks. Testifying a 

ird time, she sported neatly tailor- 


ed green. trousers. Although she 
sued (1) that she had no dresses 
cept very low-cut evening gowns, 


-) that she preferred pants to skirts, 

d (3) that no man had any right to 

ll her what to wear, the judge sen- 
enced her to five days in jail. 

Payment in Kind: When police in 
berkeley, Calif., arrested Gustav 
berndt on his wife’s charge that he 
poured two pitchers of ice-water down 
ier neck, police judge Oliver Youngs 
prescribed punishment to fit the case. 
\s spectators gasped and shivered, the 
court baliff drenched Berndt twice 
With tall pitchers of icy water. 
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Reich: “Law and Order” 


“The Ambassador will inform For- 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
in detail regarding public sentiment in 
the United States and the queer atti- 
tude toward domestic events in Ger- 
many manifested in various declara- 
tions by President Roosevelt and other 
important United States personalities.” 

Following this explanation by DNB, 
German official news bureau, Reich 
Ambassador Hans Heinrich Dieckhoff 
was about to go to New York last week 
to catch the first fast ship for home. He 
had been recalled temporarily by the 
German government—an answer to the 
American recall of Ambassador Hugh 
R. Wilson from Berlin for “consulta- 
tion” on Germany’s persecution of 
Jews. 

Asked moon-faced 


how long the 





International 


Dieckhoff Sought the First Fast Ship 


Dieckhoff would stay in Germany, Ber- 
lin officials coldly parried with anoth- 
er question: “How long will Ambassa- 
dor Wilson remain in the United 
States?” To the same query, Wilson 
replied before sailing last week: “! 
have no idea.” 

REFUGEES: German-American re- 
lations were worse than at any time 
since the World war. Not only in the 
United States, but all over the world 
had risen a burning holocaust of pro- 
tests against Germany’s brutal re- 
venge for the fatal shooting of Erns! 
vom Rath, German embassy official in 
Paris, by Jewish, 17-year-old Herschel 
Grynszpan. 

Meeting at Evian, France, last sum- 
mer, representatives of 31 nations es- 
timated potential German refugees to 
number 660,000; and tacitly agreed that 
five years would be soon enough to 
complete their removal. German an- 
nexation of Czech Sudetenland pushed 
their number close to 1,000,000. The 
horror which struck throughout the 
Reich on November 10 doubled the ur- 
gency of getting unfortunates out of 
Germany. Last week, both temporary 











and permanent solutions of the prob- 
lem were taking form. 

© Temporary refuge was given on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Switzer- 
land was taking Jewish children. Two 
refugee camps were in operation in 
The Netherlands; one each had been 
opened in Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. 

In the United States, President 
Roosevelt instructed Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins to extend the 
Staying permits of from 12,000 to 15,- 
000 German visitors—mostly refugees 
—by a period of six months, and. by 
further periods as long as the need 
existed. To send the visitors home 
now, he emphasized, would be crimi- 
nal and inhuman. 

© Permanent homes for German 
refugees in America were envisaged by 
Secretary Perkins herself. She pro- 
posed to borrow against the German 
immigration quotas for the next three 
years. Such a proposal, she said, 
would be introduced for Congressional 
consideration next January; if ap- 
proved, it would make permanent en- 
trance into the United States imme- 
diately available for more than 81,000 
Jews and anti-Nazi Christians now 
being sqeezed out of Great Germany. 

While Boston-born Secretary Per- 
kins offered help in Washington, Bos- 
ton-born Joseph Kennedy, American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, was busy 
in London, surveying the whole wide 
world to find out where Jews might 
settle. One-quarter of the world’s 
land surface belongs to the British 
empire, and it was to British Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain that 
Kennedy went with a pressing plea 
for immediate action. 

© List: In a House of Commons 
speech last week, Chamberlain list- 
ed parts of the empire which -mighlt 
be opened to colonization by refugees, 
Because much of the empire is tropical 
and uninhabitable by white men, he 
admitted: “The possibilities for settle- 
ment are strictly limited.” 

What Chamberlain was ready to 
offer were opportunities for a small 
number of Jews to settle in British 
Tanganyika—formerly German East 
Africa; in 10,000 square miles of steamy 
British Guiana in South America, with 
about enough room for 20,000 hardy 
families; and in small sections of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in southern 
Africa. 

For Ambassador Kennedy, this was 
enough. British willingness to help 
had been expressed. Other countries, 
including the self-governing British 
dominions, he thought, would not be 
long in following suit. Specifically, it 
was hoped that France, Belgium and 
Portugal would allow colonial settle- 
ment, and that South American coun- 
tries would welcome new citizens. 

“What we need now,” Kennedy said, 
“is money.” George Rublee, American 
executive director of the Intergoverf- 
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mental Committee for Refugees (see 
page 16), put the cost_of transporting 
refugees and establishing thensin new 
homes at not less than $600,000,000. 
Where this money will come from is 
to be decided by the Committee itself; 
to that end, Secretary of State Hull 
dispatched American delegate Myron 
Taylor to London last week. 

“BLIND HATRED”: World senti- 
ment against Nazi persecution of Jews 
was so bitter and accounts of Jew- 
baiting were so unsparing that Reich 
censors confiscated issues of 77 for- 
eign newspapers in a single day. At 
the funeral of the assassinated vom 
Rath in Duesseldorf, Foreign Minister 
yon Ribbentrop spoke angrily: “The 
world believes that by blind hatred it 
will be able to hold up the evolution 
of a new idea ... We understand the 
challenge and accept it.” 

The American public’s attitude to- 
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Germany’s Jews actually were being 
pushed down into a swamp where they 
could have no work and no rights. 
Following new decrees by Economics 
Minister Walther Funk, newspaper- 
men calculated that by next January, 
two-thirds of all Jewish businesses 
would be abandoned as “superfluous,” 
the other third taken over by “Aryan” 
owners. 

Damage wreaked on Jewish shops 
during the rioting was estimated at a 
billion marks. Last week, most of it 
had been repaired—at Jewish ex- 
pense. Still left for Jews to pay was 
the billion-mark fine levied on them 
by General Hermann Goering for the 
assassination of vom Rath. 

Jews themselves estimated that the 
double expense of repairs and fines 
would use up about one-half of imme- 
diately available Jewish capital. How 
fines would be collected was decided 


International 


Store Window in Berlin: Some Nazis Now Suggest Starvation for Jews 


ward German action, in a phrase at- 
tributed to Ambassador Dieckhoff, 
was one of “95 per cent disapproval” 
(see page 5). Other governments re- 
quested at once that their Jewish citi- 
zens in Germany be exempted from 
the German program; the United States 
demanded such protection twice with- 
in a week. For the time being, the 
United States displaced the Soviet as 
German Public Enemy Number One. 

Floods of ugly words from the gov- 
ernment-controlled press were pour- 
ed down the throats of millions of Ger- 
man newspaper readers. The United 
States as a nation and its citizens as a 
people were accused of fantastic faults. 
A typical German description of life 
in America was this: “Negroes are 
tortured to death, forced to stand on 
piles of broken glass and made to sink 
to their deaths by stages in swamps... 
Regular invitations are issued for these 
affairs. There are even special trains 
and convenient bus services for sen- 
sation-loving sight-seers.” 

“SWAMP: While the press raged, 


officially when a tax of 20 per cent 
was levied on all Jewish property 
holdings over $2,000. 

Sporadic arrests continued. Through- 
out the Reich, 40,000 Jews already 
were in concentration camps—most of 
them being held until they had ar- 
ranged to pay their share of German 
Jewry’s fine. A last hope of Jews— 
that they might take a fraction of their 
savings out of Germany in order to 
settle abroad—vanished when General 
Goering’s National Zeitung called this 
notion “a beautiful dream.” 

“UNDERSTANDING”: Between at- 
tacks on Jewry and the United States, 
the German press disclosed that: “All 
informed persons knew that financial 
action was bound to follow political 
action in the process of Aryanization. 
Vom Rath’s murder only precipitated 
this intended course.” 

The National Zeitung confirmed for- 
eign suspicion that Storm Troopers 
under orders had been the backbone 
of “spontaneous” German demonstra- 
tions. Mobs had been formed, said the 
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Zeitung, “filled with a full understan« 
ing of the necessity for their puni 
tive and educational labors.” In con 
trast to the democracies, Gener: 
Goering’s newspaper proudly co: 
cluded: “Germany is a nation of la\ 
and order.” Unless the democraci: 
evacuated German Jews, the Schwar- 
Korps added, Jews would be starve: 
into committing thefts, then purg 
“by fire and sword.” 


France: Mutters, Mutiny 


The nearest approach to hell « 
earth, by reputation, is the penal co! 
ony of Devil’s Island off the coast « 
French Guiana. Last week in the ha 
bor of La Rochelle, France, an ancie: 
tramp freighter fitted with iron cag: 
waited to sail for Guiana with a care 
of 673 habitual criminals. 

Two days before the scheduled sai 
ing, mutterings broke out in the me; 
hall of La Rochelle jail—‘*We won‘ 
go to Guiana! Men don’t come back! 
The mutters turned to mutiny. Wi 
dows were shattered and guards ai 
tacked. The news leaked out; human 
tarian protests forced the governme: 
to postpone the prison ship’s sailing 

While La Rochelle’s mutiny was th 
sensation of the French news week, 
far more dangerous mutiny was in th 
air. The General Confederation 0! 
Labor, through its potent preside: 
Leon Jouhaux, threatened the gover) 
ment with a 5,000,000-man _ gener:)! 
strike because Finance Minister Pau! 
Reynaud’s 32 new decrees (PATI! 
FINDER, Nov. 26) had discarded th: 
40-hour week. 

All over France, little people buyin 
postage stamps, bus tickets, cigarettes, 
felt the pressure of Reynaud’s ne 
taxes. War veterans, who had been 
asked by Premier Daladier to take « 
voluntary cut in their pensions, blun! 
ly refused. They pointed out tha! 
their cut of 1934 had not appreciab!: 
helped the Treasury, and that pensio: 
buying power had already been r« 
duced by rising taxes and living costs. 

Fighting hard for his plan agains! 
a mounting mutiny even in his ow 
cabinet, Daladier took to the radi: 
“In the midst of a Europe in move 
ment ... where it would be vain t 
base our security on anything but ou 
strength . . . we are living in ou! 
past ... The government will not b: 
turned aside by criticism.” Presiden! 
Albert Lebrun, throwing overboar:! 
the tradition that a French Presiden! 
is above politics, publicly backed hi 
Premier. But when Daladier took hi 
program to his own Radical Socialis! 
(conservative) party, whose endors« 
ment is usually unanimous, nine m¢« 
voted against him, 15 did not vote. 

If ever a fellow needed a friend 
therefore, it was Daladier as he waite: 
to welcome his political friends, Brit 
ish Prime Minister Chamberlain and 
Foreign Minister Halifax to Paris las! 
week. Berated by labor, threatened 

+ Last August France anno 


unced 
(present population 6,000) would be aban- 
doned as a penal settlement. rap 
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with nation-wide strikes and a split in 
his cabinet, repudiated by a growing 
faction in his own party, Daladier was 
a Premier near the end of his rope. 
qq“ o_—_—_— 


“Third Europe” 


In the Polish Foreign Office at War- 
saw, diplomats speak frequently of a 
“third Europe.” To them, the first 
Europe is Britain and France; the sec- 
ond is Germany and Italy. 

Poland’s third Europe extends from 
Poland itself down through the Bal- 
kans to the Mediterranean and Black 
seas. Poland wants to weld countries 
in this area together into a solid bar 
igainst German economic domination 
and against German expansion to the 
east. Even without Polish urging, this 
sentiment is heartily shared by Balkan 

d southeastern European nations, 
ind last week, most of them were sig- 
nificantly active on one of two fronts. 


e The first front was economic. 
Poland’s southern neighbors will take 
financial help from anyone, including 
Germany, but they are most anxious 
io get it from the democratic, non- 

sgressive nations of the first Europe. 

Two weeks ago, King Carol of Ru- 

inia visited London to seek British 
and expansion of Anglo-Ru- 

inian trade. 

Last week, Prince Paul, regent-ruler 

f Yugoslavia, arrived in London on 

similar mission. Simultaneously, 
King Carol, on his way home, was 
being wined and dined by French 
President Lebrun in Paris, seeking 
objectives like those which concerned 
in London. In London, he let it be 
known, he had achieved some success. 

e The second front was strategic, 

d here Poland, together with Hun- 
sary, played the master hand. Weak- 
est point in Poland’s bar to Nazi ex- 
pansion occurs in Czechoslovakia. 
Now forced to be pro-German, Czecho- 
slovakia is a slim wedge which nearly 

its the third Europe in two; more- 

ver, it is a possible German highway 

o the rich Russian Ukraine. 

Early this month, a German-Italian 

nmission fixed the final boundaries 

f Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Hun- 
sary received a slice of eastern Czecho- 

lovakia, but some of the eastern wedge 
remained; both Poland and Hungary 
had hoped that Hungary would get 
it all. 

Last week, neither Poland nor Hun- 
gary was abiding by the German- 
[talian decision. In Budapest, Premier 
Bela Imredy reorganized the Hungar- 
ian Cabinet, dismissing four vaguely 
pro-Nazi ministers. In Carpatho- 
kraine—the newly adopted name of 
the eastern Czechoslovak province of 
huthenia—all communication lines 
were down. Dressed like farmers, 
small bands of Polish troops were busy 
blowing up bridges and sniping at 
soldiers. 

Polish troops to the north and Hun- 
garian troops to the south of Carpatho- 
(kraine were held in readiness for 
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“police action” to put down what Hun- 
garian newspapers called a “wide- 
spread uprising.” Germany’s “police 
action” in Austria resulted in annexa- 
tion of that country, and last week, it 
was Germany who most feared ac- 
tion in Carpatho-Ukraine. Rumbling 
ominously from Germany, the Voel- 
kischer Beobachter, Adolf Hitler’s 
newspaper, warned: “Military move- 
ments can become an attack on peace.” 





Near East: Moslem Unity 


Though Egyptians are not closely 
related to Arabians physically, they 
speak Arabic and are largely Moslems. 
For that reason the Near East’s Pan- 
Arab movement has Egypt’s blessing 
and Egyptian sympathies lean toward 
the Arab cause in Palestine. While 
Egypt’s interest in the Holy Land 
problem is not so intense as that of 
other neighboring Moslem states, it has 
increased during the past two years. 

Last week, as Great Britain strove 
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Farouk Would Safeguard the Arabs 


to find a place other than Palestine for 
Jewish refugees from Nazi Germany 
(see page 7), Egypt gave new impetus 
to the Arab cause in Palestine. For 
the first time in Egypt’s parliamentary 
history, the Palestine question was 
raised in a speech from the throne. 
Opening the new session of Parliament 
at Cairo, Young King Farouk, whose 
17-year-old Queen Farida had just 
presented him with their first daugh- 
ter, assured the nation that his gov- 
ernment was doing all in its power to 
bring about “a just and equitable solu- 
tion of the Palestine problem that 
would safeguard the rights of Arabs 
and restore peace to that country.” 
Farouk’s assurances came _ while 
British Tommies in Palestine pushed 
their campaign to end Arab rebel ac- 
tivities. During the week they com- 
pleted military occupation of all the 
Holy Land’s larger cities, including 
Jericho and Beersheba. Farouk’s ut- 
terances also coincided with two other 
significant and important develop- 


ments in the Palestine situation: 

1) A bold Palestine Defense Party 
memorandum against the former 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el 
Husseini, brought quick Arab repris- 
al—assassination of Sheik Abdul Rah- 
man el Khatib, leader of pro-British 
Arabs in Jerusalem and the 133rd pro- 
British Arab to be assassinated during 
the past two and a half years. 

2) Britain’s Novy. 9 invitation to 
Arabs and Jews to a round-table con- 
ferenct in London to negotiate a new 
solution to the Palestine problem 
brought two reactions. Although wel- 
coming the conference proposal, the 
Moslem Supreme Council for Pales- 
tine not only denied the rights of any 
Jews in Palestine, but rejected the 
Jewish right to negotiate with the 
British government. Moreover, the 
council protested against London’s re- 
fusal to recognize the former Grand 
Mufti as the principal Arab negotiator. 
Almost simultaneously the former Arab 
High Committee of Palestine, from its 
exile in Syria, published a statement 
refusing to accept Jews as parties to 
the London talks and rejecting Lon- 
don’s right to pass on the choice of 
Arab delegates. 


Asia: New Order 


Twice within the past two months 
the United States has protested to 
Japan against disregard of third-power 
rights in China, and twice within the 
past three weeks the United States has 
been rebuffed by Japan. Two weeks 
ago Japan rejected U. S. representa- 
tions against closing the Yangtze River, 
and last week finally turned down 
Washington’s “open door” note, 

Rejecting all major American con- 
tentions that commercial rights of 
United States citizens in China were 
being subjected to “unwarranted in- 
terference,” Tokyo all but slammed 
shut the “open door” in China, De- 
claring flatly that the “ideas and prin- 
ciples of the past” no longer applied 
to the Chinese situation, the long- 
delayed reply expressed Japan’s de- 
termination to bring about a “new 
order” in East Asia “which is an in- 
dispensable condition to Japan’s very 
existence.” Later, Foreign Minister 
Hachiro Arita explained to U. S. Am- 
bassador Grew that Japan considers 
the “open door” outmoded; that Japan 
sees no reason why the open door prin- 
ciple should apply only to the Far East. 

Unanimously supported in this move 
by the entire Japanese press, Japan 
broadened her forcibly established 
monopoly in China’s interior water- 
ways. United States and other for- 
eign consular officials at Hankow were 
notified that the Han River, great 
tributary of the Yangtze, was closed to 
navigation except upon “special per- 
mission” from the Japanese army. 

Meanwhile, Chinese and Japanese 
gave conflicting reports of the military 
situation in Central and South China. 
Both sides, however, poured heavy re- 
inforcements into the Canton area 
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where counter-attacking Chinese had 
fought to within three miles of that 
southern metropolis. On the Central 
front the Chinese were trying to reme- 
dy a grave mistake. While General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek’s forces were 
halting the invaders at Chiuling, more 
than 40 miles away, over-hasty Chi- 
nese officials prematurely applied the 
“scorched earth” policy to Changsha, 
capital of Hunan province. As a re- 
sult, 2,000 persons perished in a five- 
day fire which razed most of the city. 
Three officials responsible for the 
burning were executed at Chiang’s 
orders. 


Spain: Ebro Toll 


Only a few hundred feet wide, the 
Ebro River marks a lane through rocky 
gorges and high, dry plateaus in 
northeastern Spain. Rising just west 
of the Pyrenees Mountains and flowing 
nearly 500 miles southeast to its Medi- 
terranean outlet, it waters parts of 
seven Spanish provinces. From very 
early days Ebro Valley towns have 
seen many decisive battles, including 
those that ended Moorish rule over 
Aragon and Catalonia. 

Since last summer, the Ebro Valley 
has been the scene of major fighting 
in the Spanish civil war, but last week 
there was nothing decisive in the fact 
that the Rebels had finally recaptured 
the salient by driving the Loyalists 
back across the river. Once again the 
narrow Ebro separated opposing lines 
and the military situation was in vir- 
tually the same deadlock it reached 
last spring after the Rebel drive to 
the sea. . 

Net result of the four-month Ebro 
struggle was nearly 100,000 dead and 
wounded. The Rebels claimed the 
Loyalists had lost 75,000 men, 240 
planes and much war material. Bar- 
celona claimed the Rebels had lost 
80,000 men and 214 planes. Neutral 
observers, however, estimated each 
side had lost in excess of 40,000 men 
from all causes. 


Asides Abroad— 


Winning Wink: After taking one 
look at her “very embarrassing” per- 
manent wink, a London jury awarded 
Emily Mounsey, spinster school teach- 
er, $7,500. In her suit, Miss Mounsey 
charged that the uncontrollable wink 
had developed as the result of an auto 
accident in which her car was struck 
by another. 

Musical Customs: Accordion play- 
ers crossing the Netherlands-Belgian 
frontier to play at neighborhood 
dances must pay musical customs— 
free tunes for customs officers. From 
the sound of the instruments guards 
are supposed to be able to tell whether 
they are used for smuggling or gaiety. 


Paid: Owing its only telephone op- 
erator $600 in back wages, the town 
of Bowling Green, Canada, sold all its 
public properties at auction, paid off 
its faithful servant and had a few dol- 
lars left over. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Colds: Useful? 


Of the more than 1,600 diseases and 
ailments which may attack the human 
body, none is commoner than the com- 
mon cold. Doctors know that it keeps 
more persons inactive than any other 
disease. Medical economists estimate 
that its cost in lost work, druggists’ 
bills and doctors’ fees is at least two 
billion dollars a year. Nevertheless, 
last week, a scientist reported that the 
common cold might be useful, after all. 

What causes colds is unknown, but 
it is suspected to be a virus so small 
that it passes through the finest fil- 
ters. ‘It enters the body through the 
nose and mouth, and thereby passes 
right down the alley of Dr. Charles 
Armstrong of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Best known for his part in the de- 
velopment of a spray which tends to 
prevent infantile paralysis, another 


Armstrong: Colds May Be a Lesser Evil 


nose-contracted disease, Dr. Arm- 
strong became interested in colds sev- 
eral months ago. In laboratories of 
the Service’s National Institute of 
Health in Washington, D. C., Dr. Artn- 
strong conducted one experiment on 
three groups of mice. The noses of 
the first group were sprayed with mil- 
lions of harmless bacteria. The sec- 
ond group had the bacteria injected 
into their brains. The third group got 
no early treatment at all. 

The noses of all three groups were 
finally inoculated with the virus of 
sleeping sickness. The sprayed group 
had a mortality rate of only one out of 
three. Three out of every four mem- 
bers of the other groups died. In the 
noses of the first group, called up to 
battle the early, harmless bacteria, Dr. 
Armstrong found 40 times the normal 
concentration of disease-fighting white 
blood cells. 

From these facts, Dr. Armstrong 
drew his conclusion: common colds, 
which attract white blood cells into 
the region of the nose and mouth, may 


‘ 


be an effective safeguard against mor: 
serious diseases which enter the bod) 
with the breath. 

Public health men were apt to think 
the case of sleeping sickness some- 
what weak, since there is growing evi- 
dence that it is carried by a mosquit: 
and may not enter the body through 
the nose and mouth at all. Dr. Arm- 
strong himself warned against reason 
ing from mice to men. His own rea 
soning, however, offered a singular], 
convincing explanation of why infan 
tile paralysis and measles, in particu- 
lar, are common in the summer, when 
there are few colds; and why in th: 
winter, while millions sniffle, they ar. 
almost unknown. 


Women, Life, Philosophy 


In 1727, among his cronies in Phila- 
delphia, Benjamin Franklin founded 
a society known as the Junta—Span 
ish for “council.” Established “for th: 
perpetuation of useful knowledge, 
the Junta survived after Franklin’ 
death, becoming the American Phil: 
sophical Society. Last week, when i 
closed its annual meeting in Phila 
delphia, the Society left behind it 
record of scientific discussion on tw: 
appropriately philosophical subjects. 

© Women: A forum on populatio 
problems led to a discussion of won 
en. Dr. Alfred J. Lotka of New York 
president of the Population Associa 
tion of America, made an interestin 
suggestion: since women marry earlie, 
than men and thus reproduce them- 
selves more quickly, there have bee: 
more generations of women than men: 
and females may represent a highe: 
form of evolution than males. 

Many of the scientists present agree: 
enthusiastically. Professor Raymond 
Pearl of Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore, Md., declared: “Of cours: 
women are more highly evolved tha: 
men... They have a lower infan! 
mortality rate, are healthier and liv: 
longer than men. There seems to bi 
no question about them being mor 
advanced biologically.” Dr. Lotk: 
cautioned: “You can draw that con- 
clusion if you wish, but if I were doing 
it, I would inject something of 
jocular note into it.” 

e Life: When a bear goes to sleep 
for the winter, his rate of living slows 
down. Fish can be nearly frozen, then 
revived to take up living at a normal 
rate. If man could undergo simila! 
treatment, great scientists, inventor: 
and statesmen could be frozen indefi- 
nitely, to be revived for emergencies. 

Man, however, is a complex animal: 
he cannot be frozen without dying. 
The male sperm, which combines with 


—_ Oo 
WHY FISTULA HAS DANGERS 


A large, free book will give you valuable 
information. Write McCleary Clinic, 5082 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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the female egg to produce human off- | 
spring, is not so complex. Dr. Alex- 
ander Goetz of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pasadena re- 
ported in Philadelphia that he had 
found a technique that might preserve 
human sperm cells almost forever. 

Experimenting on plant and animal 
cells, Dr. Goetz found that slow freez- 
ing disarranged their molecular struc- 
tures so that they died. He cooled 
hydrocarbon isopentane, a colorless 
liquid with an extremely low freezing 
point, to a temperature of 252 degrees 
below zero. Cells plunged into it 
were cooled to its temperature within 

200th of a second—so fast that their 
iolecular structure remained un- 
hanged. Cells thus frozen, he found, 
lived at the rate of about one “minute” 
every 10,000 years. 

Now experimenting on male sperm 
ells, Dr. Goetz still needs to find some 

ay to heat frozen cells to life tem- 
peratures without killing them in the 
process. When that is done, he thinks, 
contemporary geniuses, through the 
irtificial insemination of women yet 
unborn, will be able to sire gifted chil- 
dren thousands of years hence, 


S. M. A. Meeting 


Small in membership, the Southern 
Medical Association holds its annual 
convention in the off-season of a medi- 

il vear which reaches its climax in 
lune. Last week, after the Associa- 

on’s annual meeting in Oklahoma 
City, doctors everywhere were inter- 

ted in news of the convention. It 
cluded such items as these: 

¢ An unofficial poll showed S. M. A, 
loctors in favor of the 10-year Federal 

in for spending $8,500,000,000 on 

edical education, research and care; 
tal parts of the plan are opposed by 
American Medical Association. 

e Dr. H. P. Hewitt of Chattanooga 

ported that well-spaced births in 

family result in fewer deaths than 
se occurring within a single year. 

When the birth rate dropped 20 per 

it because of the increased use of 

itraceptives,” he reported, “the 
eath rate of infants under one year 
opped 33 per cent.” 

® Sunburn can be prevented, re- 

rted Dr. H. A. Lancaster of Knox- 

lle, Tenn, Injections of sex hor- 
nes, he said, develops immunity. 

® Ulcers of the digestive tract at- 

k many men, but few women; their 

ise is unknown, their treatment oft- 

difficult. Drs. Metz and Lackey of 
Dallas, Tex., reported a new, 90 per- 
ent effective cure—a chemical extract 
om the pituitary glands of animals. 
® Particular interest centered on 
ew surgical techniques. Dr. H. V. 
'hatcher of Portland, Ore., reported 
hat the transplant of muscles from 
es to fingers could restore crippled 
inds to use within six weeks. Broken 
ecks, said Dr. Ralph M. Stuck of Den- 
er, Colo., can be healed with much 
reater success than formerly by a 
emi-hanging process whereby the 
head of the victim is attached to wires 
which exert an upward pull, keep the 
Spine straight and do away with casts. 








= ; of this picture I was doin’ my 
7  darnedest to like pipe smoking 
_. but it wasn’t until I came across 
- Union Leader, that I found how 
} sweet and mellow a pipe tobacco 
' could be. And Union Leader and 
| me are even better pals today 


than 25 years ago.” 











TODAY . . . “I’m 65 now and 
~ looking back at a long life, I can 
truthfully say Union Leader has 
done a lot to make the hard times 
easier and the good times better. 
I never expect to find kindlier 
tobacco I like so well at any price.” 


Mr. E, G. Ross, Newport, Minn, 





ALWAYS... . Day in and day out, 
for more than a third of a century, 
UNION LEADER has brought thou- 
sands of men deep smoking content- 
ment. This choice hill-grown Burley 
from Kentucky is aged in oak and 
specially processed to remove all burn 
and bite. You'll find it the mellowest, 
most flavorful tobacco a dime ever 
bought! Try a tin . . . today! 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Holiday Dollars 


With the season of good will and 
free spending rapidly approaching last 
week, 4,500 American banks were 
preparing to distribute 330 million dol- 
lars to seven million members of 
Christmas savings clubs. As always, 
the holiday dollars set aside during 
the year were expected to bulk large in 
the total volume of Christmas trade. 

While the funds to be distributed 
this year are 3 per cent fatter than in 
1937, the club members who will col- 
lect them are 6 per cent more numer- 
ous. Thus the average hoard of the 
1938 Christmas clubber is $47, com- 
pared with $48.55 last year. This de- 
cline in per capita savings is attribut- 
ed by bankers chiefly to lay-offs and 
pay cuts during the business slump in 
the early months of the year. 

All of the club savings will not be 
spent for Christmas presents, though 
holiday purchases will claim the larg- 
est chunk of the total fund. A survey 
of the spending plans of typical club 
members showed that the 330 millions 
will be used as follows: 

Christmas purchases .. 32 

Permanent savings .... 26 

Year-end bills .......... 14 per cent 

Taxes 9.7 per cent 

Insurance premiums .... 9.3 per cent 

Education, travel 4,2 per cent 

Mortgage interest 2.3 per cent 

Unclassified 1.4 per cent 

Geographically, the east is the most 
Christmas-savings-conscious section of 
the country. Together, the four lead- 
ing states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey—ac- 
count for more than a third of the 
total accumulated. 


Milk, Ice Cream, Big Stick 


Since last winter, when he was 
plucked from a professorship at Yale 
Law School to be made an Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the U. 
S. Justice Department’s anti-trust divi- 
sion, Thurman Arndld has been leading 
the Administration’s attack on monop- 
oly. Since then, the movie industry, 
and the auto industry, among others, 
have felt the weight of his big stick. 

Last week in Chicago Arnold had 
struck again. After a year’s investi- 
gation by Justice Department agents 
and 16 weeks of Federal grand jury 
hearings, two indictments were return- 
ed charging a vast conspiracy to fix 
fluid milk and ice cream prices in vio- 
lation of the Sherman anti-trust act. 
Ushering in what were expected to be 
the most comprehensive prosecutions 
ever attempted under the 48-year-old 
Sherman act, the two indictments nam- 
ed as conspirators 34 corporations 
from coast to coast and 63 individuals, 
including business executives, labor 
leaders and public officials. 

In the-milk indictraent, the defend- 
ants (43 persons and 14 corporations) 


4 per cent 
.7 per cent 


were accused of conspiring to fix and 
maintain non-competitive prices and 
to control the supply of fluid milk in 
the Chicago area. In the ice cream 
indictment, the defendants (20 persons 
and 20 corporations) were charged 
with forming an illegal combination 
to prevent the sale and use throughout 
the nation of small “counter freezers” 
—which retail or wholesale dealers 
install to make their own ice cream. 
Largest of the organizations named 
in the milk indictment were the Bor- 
den Company of Chicago and New 
York, the Bowman Dairy.Company of 
Chicago, and the Pure Milk Associa- 
tion, a marketing group of more than 
12,000 fluid milk producers, which sup- 
plies the major part of the 1,000,000 
quarts of milk sold each day in Chi- 
cago. Chief of the accused in the ice 
cream indictment was the Interna- 


International 
Bundesen Prepared for a Court Fight 


tional Association of Ice Cream Man- 
ufacturers, which has 400 members in 
47 states. 

Outstanding among the individual 
defendants was Dr. Herman N. Bunde- 
sen, 56-year-old, German-born presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Health. 
Along with two aides, Bundesen—na- 
tionally known because of his fight 
against syphilis in Chicago—was ac- 
cused of disregarding his official du- 
ties by giving “preferential” Board of 
Health approval to members of the 
Pure Milk Association and to inde- 
pendent producers who sold fluid milk 
at fixed prices. In addition, he was 
charged with imposing “unwarranted, 
arbitrary, illegal and unreasonable 
burdens” on independent producers 
who refused to sell at fixed prices. 
Granted a leave of absence to fight the 
government’s case, Bundesen stated he 
knew nothing “about any conspiracy.” 
Like Bundesen, other defendants last 
week also indicated they would fight 
the charges in court rather than a¢cept 
a consent decree, by which they would 


a lig 
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agree to stop their alleged monopolis- 
tic practices. 


Bankers: Revolt No. 2 


Three years ago, a mass revolt with 
in the American Bankers Associatio: 
swept control of the organization fro) 
big eastern bankers into the hands o 
the “little fellows” who comprise th: 
bulk of the A. B. A.’s 13,000 members 
Since then, the Association has pe: 
sistently reflected the anti-New Dea! 
anti-big bank sympathies of its sma]! 
town faction. 

Last week, after a second uprisin: 
within its ranks, the A. B. A. had agai: 
shifted its allegiance. From a bitte: 
mud-slinging battle at the bankers’ 
64th annual convention in Houston 
Tex,, Persis D. Houston, 64-year-old 
board chairman of the American Na 
tional Bank of Nashville, Tenn., step- 
ped into the Association’s all-importan| 
second vice-presidency, which leads 
invariably to the presidency. 

Candidate of the “big fellows,” Hous- 
ton was anathema to the small-town 
clique because 52 per cent of his bank’: 
capital is owned by the Roosevelt Ad 
ministration’s Reconstruction Financ: 
Corporation, Against him, the “littl 
fellows” posed W. Laird Dean of 
Topeka, Kans. After a months-long 
fight, Houston was chosen by th 
A. B. A.’s nominating committee and 
accepted by the convention. 

Although this choice was a set-back 
for the A. B. A.’s present anti-New Dea! 
leadership, all other convention pro- 
ceedings bore unmistakably the stam, 
of the dogged hostility of the “little 
fellows” to the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. Orval W. Adams, hero of the re- 
volt three years ago and now retiring 
president, let loose a blast at New Dea! 
fiscal policies as leading inevitably t 
“some sort of national fascism or so- 
cialism.” Hardly a speaker failed tu 
join the chorus. 

A markedly contrasting note in this 
chorus of hostility was struck b) 
RFC chairman Jesse Jones, himself a 
banker. Introduced by Adams as 3 
“conservative and a tower of strength 
against the Treasury raiders,” Jones 
quickly -disavowed the characterjza- 
tion, saying he was “no conservative. 
but a liberal.” Then he went on to 
chide the bankers in fatherly tones 
for trying to run their institutions 
along “outmoded” lines and for blam- 
ing their troubles on government. 

Perhaps reflecting the victory o/ 
relatively pro-New Deal forces in 
electing Houston, the A. B. A. kept its 
political accusations out of the formal 
resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion. These were simply a restatement 
of the Association’s former stand, in- 
cluding opposition to “punitive” taxes, 
approval of state rather than nationa! 
banking regulation, and demand for a 
balanced Federal budget. 

A curiously plaintive report on busi- 
néss cOnditions emerged during the 
convention from the A. B. A.’s econom- 
ic policy commission, headed by Leon- 
ard P, Ayres, well known economist. 
During the next year, said the com- 
mission in effect, business would be 
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good—for everybody but bankers. 
The report said that banks could hope 
to profit but little from the upturn, 
chiefly because commercial loans were 
difficult to make under existing con- 
ditions. and because interest rates 
were abnormally low. 





Cotton: Gloom, Plans 

No agricultural problem in America 
is more acute than that of the cotton 
farmer. Thirteen million bales of his 
product remain unmarketed; synthetic 
substitutes are becoming increasingly 
popular; foreign demand grows slim- 

ier and slimmer. 

Last week, the cotton grower’s plight 
was being emphasized by gloomy pre- 
dictions about the future and by plans 
for solving the immediate surplus 
problem. At Duke University in Dur- 
ham, N. C., Dr. Claudius Murchison, 
president of the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, told a southern audience that “the 
fate of cotton ... is hanging in the 
balance.” He pointed out that pro- 





duction of rayon—now ‘used in 25 per | 


clothing—had 
the 


women’s 
quadrupled in 


of all 
than 


cent 


ore 


last | 


lecade, while cotton yarn output had | 


dropped from 160 to 122 million 
pounds. 
dapted to rayon manufacture, he de- 
clared, it was entirely possible that 
even in the cotton-growing South the 
vnthetic would largely replace the 


itural fibre. 


Since cotton mills are easily | 


The only result possible | 


if that happened, he said, was drastic 


reduction of cotton growing. 
Against this cloudy background, 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wal- | 


lace met with textile men in Washing- 
ton to discuss ways of reducing the 
13-million-bale cotton surplus. Two 
committees were finally created—one 
to study the chances for private use 
of the excess, the other to consider its 
distribution through Federal agencies. 
Simultaneously in Memphis, Tenn., 200 
1embers of the National Cotton Coun- 
il approved a program, including an 
intensive advertising campaign and 
cientific research, to find new uses 
for the threatened staple of the South. 
ate fel. So eae 
Briefs 


q Sixty-one Americans had incomes 
of a million dollars or better in 1936, 
the U. S. Treasury reported last fort- 
night. This represented a jump of 20 
iver 1935, and compared with an all- 


time high of 513 in 1929 and a record | 


low of 20 in 1932. Scattered through 
12 states and the District of Columbia, 
the million-a-year individuals were 
most numerous in New York, where 25 
vere reported. 


g Illustrating his contention that 
farm incomes are badly out of balance 
with those of other occupations, Louis 
J. Taber, master of the National 
Grange meeting.in its annual conven- 
tion in Portland, Ore., last week, de- 
clared that though farmers represent 
nearly 30 per cent of the population 
and farms almost 20 per cent of the 
nation’s wealth, the farmer’s share of 
the national income in the last 10 years 
has been “barely 10 per cent.” 
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for DOUBLE MILEAGE « GREATER SAFETY 


@ The greatest tire chain improvement in years. 
Bar-reinforcements solidly welded to cross chains. 
They provide you with twice the mietal wearing sur- 
face. Retard both forward and side skids. Grip through 
mud and snow. Wear longer, give greater safety, 
better traction. Now available everywhere. Look 
for the chains with 
bars welded cross- 
wise to the tread links. 
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EDITORIAL 





Not Isolated 


HEN England and France yield- 

ed to Germany in the Munich 
agreement of last September, a signifi- 
cant change took place. The balance 
of power in Europe shifted from the 
democracies to the dictatorships. 

This deep political change, it now ap- 
pears, did not leave the United States 
unaffected. Although it has been a 
traditional American attitude to re- 
gard Washington as isolated from the 
effects of upheavals abroad, no realist 
can say today that America has not 
felt the impact of what happened at 
Munich. 

At present, not a few foreign policy 
experts are giving serious thought to 
this theory: When England and France 
yielded to Germany, the United States 
had to stop thinking of England and 
France as America’s “first line of de- 
fense” in time of European war. In 
giving way, Chamberlain and Daladier 


_-~made it clear that their countries could 


not be counted upon to resist the 
march of dictatorship through the 
world. Hence, they could not be count- 
ed upon in case America should find 
itself clashing with dictatorship not 
only in a moral sense but also in an 
armed sense. 

This is of course only a theory. But 
it is an interesting theory when studied 
in relation to the foreign policy being 
shaped at this moment in Washington, 
Although it would be unwise to 
draw too many conclusions from re- 
cent developments, it seems _ safe 
enough to say that our State Depart- 
ment has definitely departed from the 
isolationist tradition. The truth is 
that the public at large, as well as key 
government officials, is coming around 
to the belief that the United States can 
no longer regard itself as comfortably 
set apart from other nations. There 
appears to be general recognition of 
the fact that the world has changed, 

. that oceans have ceased being im- 
portant geographical barriers, that the 
airplane has greatly modified the se- 
curity once found in distance. 

And so today America is arming. 
Last spring Congress passed a naval 
expansion bill authorizing an outlay 
of more than a billion dollars. . At the 
next session of Congress, large appro- 
priations will be sought for the up- 
building of national air and land 
forces. Even now War Department 
officials talk about plans for a fleet of 
planes that may number 10,000. 


All this is disturbing, and no less 
disturbing is talk about economic, po- 


litical and military solidarity among 
the nations of the western hemisphere. 
The forthcoming Pan American con- 
ference fits well into the pattern. The 
United States State Department ap- 
proaches it with great seriousness for 
more than one reason. In the first 
place, the idea of Pan America in- 
volves the subject of trade, of vastly 
jmportant economics. In the second 
place, it involves international politics 
having to do with the possible spread 
of Nazi and Fascist influence in South 
America. In the third place, from the 
standpoint of the United States, it in- 
volves real or imaginary fears of a 
military character—fears, for example, 
that Japan or Germany may some day 
be able to establish armed bases too 
close to us in the western world. 


With the isolationist attitude all but 
gone, it now becomes necessary to 
ask what foreign policy will be best 
for the United States. No one can 
deny that our current preparedness 
program is a costly and disturbing 
thing or that the Pan America idea 
carries with it grave meanings. For 
that reason, Washington’s action will 
bear the closest watching from now 
on. Such questions as these need 
answering: For just what conditions 
and eventualities are American de- 
fense plans being shaped? If the Unit- 
ed States is to assume moral leader- 
ship against the dictatorships, are the 
American people willing to implement 
words with action? 


These questions need to be asked 
and need to be answered. “We are no 
longer isolated from trouble abroad, 
but we do not have to rush into it. 
When Congress next meets, it must 
weigh the wisdom of our present for- 
eign policy; and if*there is wisdom 
in it, the American people must be 
prepared to meet whatever conse- 
quences it may involve. 


q 
Too Many Santas 


HIS is the time of year when, like 
red-capped, white-bearded mush- 
rooms, Santa Clauses begin popping up 
in department stores and on street 
corners. For this reason we can’t help 
wondering how Charles Howard of 
Albion, N: Y., has made out with his 
“School for Santa Clauses.” Frankly, 
we are skeptical of its long-range suc- 
cess even though Mr. Howard moved 
his school from Albion to Santa Claus, 
Ind., this year. ; 
With some of the details of the 
transfer we do not quarrel. If one is 
to have a School for Santa Clauses, 


oe 





— ’ Pathfinder 
one might as well establish it in Sant, 
Claus, Ind. And we like the idea of . 
“Magic Toy City,” which Mr, Howar: 
has had constructed there. It is re 
puted to be a city in the middle of a 
“enchanted forest,” containing mini: 
ture houses, one of which is made « 
candy and has “lollypop windows.” 

However, Mr. Howard’s plans ¢g 
deeper than that, and the deeper the 
go the more we begin to smell a cand 
rat in the magic city. For Mr. How 
ard has based his Santa Claus cours: 
on great arms full of books—books © 
Christmas folklore, research books o 
child psychology. We warn Mr. How 
ard that a department store Sant 
Claus with an academic degree tant: 
mount to a Doctor of Philosophy i 
Fantasy, is no Santa Claus at all. Hi: 
is with false whiskers on leave fron 
a masquerade ball, 

When we were very young and 
were taken to see a department stor 
Santa, we were confronted with n: 
trained Santa. We met a hot-handed. 
slightly weary and ruddy gentlema: 
who pumped our hand once, thrust 
upon us a useless celluloid snapper o: 
tin horn, pushed us on our way and 
told us to “Step lively now!” W: 
thought he was wonderful. So won 
derful that even Jonathan Klopp, Jr.. 
the neighborhood cynic, lost his brava 
do as Christmas Eve approached ani 
asked Mrs. Klopp, Sr., to take him to 
see the department store Santa. 


HAT is needed is not a school to 

turn out trained Santas but an 
administrator to regulate the suppl) 
of Santas now existing, possibly an 
AAA for Santas. For if any one thing 
is wrong with the Santa Claus situa 
tion, it is that there are too many 
Santas in each town and city. 


Few parents, few children, can for 
get that first dawning of suspicion. 
that terrible day when the boy or gir! 
suddenly comes face to face with half 
a dozen Santas and when no amount 
of frantic tales can explain away their 
presence. Of course, some children 
don’t suspect quickly or they cling to 
their belief in a single, sky-riding 
Santa even though all the evidence is 
to the contrary. That was the way 
it was with us. In our house there 
would be bananas on the table and 
none in the mantel stocking on Christ- 
mas Eve; next morning there would 
be bananas in the stocking but none 
on the table. It took us years to put 
two and two togther. 


But children of these days are be- 
coming more alert. Confront them 
with the banana incident and they will 
spot the Santa in their own household. 
Show them six Santas within a city 
block and a young illusion is shattered. 
Too many Santas spoil the legend. To 
this end, the need is regulation, not 
education. 
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Coughlin Corrected 


In recent weeks, despite the vigor- 
ous and sustained attack launched by 
Pope Pius against anti-Semitism, Fa- 
ther Charles E. Coughlin, Catholic 
“radio priest” of Royal Oak, Mich., has 
nade what might easily be interpreted 
as gestures against Jews. In his week- 
ly publication, Social Justice, he has 
republished portions of the notorious 
Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Zion, a book—repeatedly exposed as 
fraudulent—purporting to show how 
lews were “plotting” to overthrow 
Christianity. 

Another indication of Father Cough- 
lin’s attitude came last week when 
Station WMCA, New York City radio 
outlet for his broadcasts, went on the 
ir to correct him immediately after 
he had finished speaking. “Unfortu- 
nately,” said a station announcer, 
‘Father Coughlin has uttered certain 

istakes of fact.” 

Station WMCA did not specify the 
mistakes” but it was learned that 
Professor Johan Smertenko of the 
Non-sectarian Anti-Nazi League had 

btained an advance copy of the 
Coughlin broadcast and had offered 
the station documentary proof to show 
that several of the priest’s statements 
were false. Among the Smertenko 
charges were these; 

1) Father Coughlin said 24 “athe- 
stic Jews” were members of a 25- 

ian agency working under Lenin in 


“ 


Russia in 1917. The fact, according 
to Smertenko: in 1917 the 24 most 
important Soviet officials included 
nly seven Jews. 

2) Father Coughlin said 56 Jews 
ere members of a 59-man control 


ommission of the Communist Party 
in Russia in 1935. The fact, accord- 
ing to Smertenko: there was no com- 
mission of 59. Instead there were (1) 
a commission of 195,’ only eight of 
whom were Jews; (2) a central execu- 
tive committee of 28, only two of 
whom were Jews; and (3) a top Polit- 
buro of eight, with no Jews. 


Alice Bell’s “Miracles” 


Fewer than 1,500 persons live in 
Jonesville, Louisiana, but within the 
last ten months more than 5,000 per- 
,ons—educators, jurists, businessmen, 
ministers and tourists—have headed 
for Jonesville and the 425-acre farm 
of Leon Kirby. Goal of all the travel- 
ers was the same: to see Kirby’s 13- 
vear-old daughter, Alice Bell. 

Alice Bell is blue-eyed, brown-hair- 
ed and the seventh of Farmer Kirby’s 
eight daughters. None of these things 
was so important as the fact that by 
last week Alice Bell had attained the 
Stature of a minor legend in the south- 
land. For, according to many reputable 
citizens, Alice Bell had_ strange 
“powers.” She could, said these citi- 
zens, suspend herself in the air, make 








International 


Alice Didn’t Seem in the Mood 


tables move at her command, and 
cause a piano to play without using 
her hands. 

To those who said they had seen 
Alice do all these things, the girl’s 
feats were “miracles.” Newspaper re- 
porters differed on what she could do 
to piano and tables; some said nothing 
had happened when she had command- 
ed tables to perform; others said the 
tables had jumped from the floor and 
hit them in the chest. 

More skeptical than most was the 
Universal Council of Psychic Research 
which has had posted for some time 
a reward of $10,000 for proof of any 
psychic or supernatural feats which 
the Council cannot duplicate by nat- 
ural means. The Council president, 
Joseph Dunninger, last week urged 
Alice Bell to go to New York City and 
try to claim the award with a piano 
and table supplied by the Council. 

Flying to New York with her moth- 
er, Alice Bell hurried to demonstrate 
her powers. When tables and chairs 
stubbornly refused to budge, she ap- 
peared undismayed, chirped brightly: 

“T guess I’m not in the mood.” 

MERE 1: PET ATE: 


Briefs 


@ Wearing rumpled denim overalls, 
the Rev. L. O. Waldron of Shreveport, 
La., a short time ago preached this ser- 
mon: “It’s not right to make a dress 
parade ground of the house of God. 
Give the church back to the poor who 
have hesitated to attend because they 
were ashamed of their clothes.” 


@ To a convention of the Missouri 
Christian Endeavor in Kansas City, 
Dr. Harry Rimmer of the International 
Organization of Research Science Bu- 
reaus repeated a long-standing offer. 
It was to give $100 to any person who 
can prove a scientific error in the 
Bible. He said more than 2,000 per- 
sons have tried vainly in the last 15 
years to win the money. 


| 
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This Home-Mixed 


Cough Remedyis 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 





Cough medicines usually contain a large 
quantity of sugar syrup—a good ingredient, 
but one which you can easily make at home. 
Take 2 cups of granulated sugar and 1 cup of 
water, and stir a few moments until dis- 
solved. No cooking! No trouble at all. 

Then get from your druggist 2% ounces of 
Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. This gives you a full pint of truly 
wonderful medicine for coughs due to colds. 
It makes a real savings for you, because it 
gives you about four times as much for your 
money. It lasts a long time, never spoils, and 
children love it. 


This is actually a surprisingly effective, 
quick-acting cough remedy. Instantly, you 
feel it —t hold. It loosens the phiegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes and makes 
breathing easy. You’ve never seen anything 
better for prompt and pleasing results. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, a most reliable soothing agent for 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 


funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


Does your laxative 
make you sick in 
the stomach? 


HE first thing you want when you're 
constipated is a good thorough 
cleaning out. That’s why you buy’a 


laxative. But who said you had to take 
@ rough bitter dose that makes you 
sick in the stomach? 

Taking a laxative can be just as 


pleasant as cating a piece of delicious 
chocolate—provided you take Ex-Lax. 
Ex-Lax gets thorough results—but 
smoothly, easily, without throwing your 
intestinal system out of whack, with- 
out causing nausea or weakness. 

For over 30 years, Ex-Lax has been 
America’s largest selling laxative. It is 
equally good for every member of the 
family—the youngsters as well as the 
grown-ups. 

Next time you need a laxative—try 
Ex-Lax! You can get a box at any drug 
store—10¢ and 25¢. 


FTETHEL 


20" SHAVER 


no lather—no brush. Will 
not cut, pinch or pull on 













beard. Cuts all types of beards quickly 
Gets in those tough places 
chin. 

ble 


and smoothly. 
around the ears, lips, nostrils 
or adjusting. 
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George Rublee 

What nations will provide havens 
for Germany’s persecuted Jews, Cath- 
olics and liberals? How will refugee 
emigration be financed? How will 
the refugees be taken out of Germany? 


Etched in millions of humanitarian 
minds, questions such as these—among 
the most baffling in this generation— 
were crying out for an immediate an- 
swer last week because of Hitler’s cur- 
rent wave of terrorism. But to no 
one, outside of the refugees them- 
selves, were answers more important 
than to a quiet, serious-minded Amer- 
ican named George Rublee. 


Seventy-year-old George Rublee is 
an international lawyer who has been 
an adviser to the American govern- 
ment off and on for 25 years. Big- 
boned and 6 feet 4 inches tall, he was 
selected last July after the Evian 31- 
nation Refugee Conference, as perma- 
ment director of the International Ref- 
ugee Committee, on the recommenda- 
tion of his good friend, President 
Roosevelt. In London since August, it 
has been his tough official job to find 
new homes for totalitarianism’s op- 
pressed, money for their removal, and 
Nazi permission for them to leave with 
at least a little property. 


Although virtually unknown outside 
of governmental and legal circles, the 
modest but persuasive Rublee is no 
stranger to tough national and inter- 
national problems. Born in Madison, 
Wis., July 7, 1868, he inherited an in- 
terest in them from his father, who 
helped found the Republican Party 
and served as President Grant’s min- 
ister to Switzerland. He prepared for 
them at the exclusive Groton prepara- 
tory school in Massachusetts—where 
he was the only member of its first 
graduating classtj—and at Harvard 
University, where he got his law de- 
gree and taught a year before launch- 
ing himself on a law career. 

Rublee made his first major entrance 
on the national scene during President 
Wilson’s Administration, after having 
practiced law in Chicago and New 
York for 20 years. A Bull Mooser in 
1912, he went to Washington to write 
the now famous “section 5” into the act 
creating the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion. This section changed the pro- 
posed FTC from a mere fact-gathering 
agency into a quasi-judicial commis- 
Sion by empowering it to issue “cease 
and desist” orders against unfair meth- 
ods of competition. Under the New 
Deal, this type of commission, with its 
delegated powers, has grown rapidly. 
Rublee, accordingly, is called by some 
the father of this segment of New Deal 
political philosophy. 

Wilson, who admired Rublee’s abil- 
ity, appointed him a member of the 
first FTC and dramatically fought the 





7 Because he is the senior of all Groton graduates, 

Rublee is specially honored at all Groton reunions. 

held this year, President Roosevelt, himself a 

Groton graduate (1900), J from his seat next 

HY ag me President Dr. cott Peabody and gave 
0 Rubiee. 
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Rublee Is Accustomed to Tough Problems 


Senate more than a year in an attempt 
to get the appointment confirmed. Be- 
cause Rublee had supported an unsuc- 
cessful opponent of Rep. Jacob Gal- 
linger of New Hampshire in the 1914 
Congressional elections, Gallinger in- 
sisted that Rublee was “personally ob- 
noxious” and demanded he be rejected. 
Gallinger won over the bitter protests 
of liberals, but Wilson found other 
uses for Rublee’s admitted talents, see- 
ing to it that he got important jobs on 
several commissions and special war- 
time agencies. After the war, Rublee 
joined a private law firm in Washing- 
ton (now Covington, Burling, Rublee, 
Acheson & Shorb), and in 1928 was 
re-enlisted for duty in international 
affairs. Dwight Morrow, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Mexico, who once said he 
valued Rublee’s advice above any- 
body’s, took him to Mexico City as 
legal adviser to the American Embas- 
sy. In 1930, he advised the American 
delegation at the London Naval Con- 
ference. And between 1930-33, he 
helped the Republic of Colombia 
straighten out its tangled affairs with 
foreign oil producers. 


Wealthy, Rublee once temporarily 
quit law to tour Europe. For a year, 
he played tennis with Crown Prince 
(now King) Gustav of Sweden; later 
he hired a tennis professional whose 
job was to play with Rublee exclusive- 
ly. For relaxation today Rublee plays 
undistinguished golf and reads Greek 
dramatists. Childless, his wife is the 
former Juliet Barrett, a rich Chicago 
girl, whom he married in 1889. Long 
prominent in feminine emancipation 
movements, she was once arrested in 
New York City for espousing the dis- 
tribution of birth control information. 

In London last week, indications 
were that Rublee’s refugee efforts 
were headed for failure. Germany 
let him know that it would not see him 
and would release its Jews only as 
penniless emigrants (see page 7). Since 
other nations were chary of opening 
their doors, it seemed that the hopes 
of Evian were being dashed. But 
if ultimately successful, Rublee will 
have engineered one of the greatest 
migrations of oppressed peoples in 
history. 
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According to Mrs. FRANKLIN |) 
ROOSEVELT, their prospective hos 
ess, GEORGE and ELIZABETH, Kin, 
and Queen of Great Britain, will spend 
a day at the World’s Fair in New Yor}. 
City during their trip next spring i) 
Canada and the United States. At th 
White House in Washington, the Kin 
will occupy the “pink bedroom.” The 
“blue bedroom,” wheré Abraham Li: 
coln signed the Emancipation Proc]: - 
mation, will be the Queen’s, 

The 1938 Nobel Peace Prize, amoun! 
ing to about $30,000, was awarded | 
the NANSEN International Office fo: 
Refugees in Geneva, Switzerland. |) 
was the fourth time the prize had gon: 
to an organization instead of an indi 
vidual. 
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A bronze plaque was offered by th: 
Maryland Civil Liberties Committee 
to Mayor FRANK HAGUE of Jerse, 
City, N. J. Inscribed with quotation 
from a speech by President Roosevelil, 
the plaque says in part: “If the fires 
of freedom and civil liberty burn low 
in other lands, they must be mad 
brighter in our own...” No word 
was received as to whether Hague 
would accept the gift. 


Capping numerous other gestures o! 
his distaste for the anti-Semitic poli 
cies of Germany and Italy, ARTURO 
TOSCANINI, 71-year-old conducto: 
generally recognized as the world’s 
leading musical genius, planned to be- 
come an American citizen. For de- 
nouncing Nazi oppression of the Jews, 
the maestro was roundly rebuked by 
the Italian press. 

Mentioning the reported intention of 
Colonel CHARLES A. LINDBERGH to 
make a temporary home in Berlin. 
possibly in an apartment vacated by) 
Jews, Dr. STANLEY HIGH, author and 
lecturer, declared in a Portsmouth, 
Ala., forum: “Col. Lindbergh will nev- 
er again be able to gain the good will 
and respect of the American public as 
a result of this action and I do not fee! 
he is entitled to respect...” 

In London, Mrs. NEVILLE CHAM- 
BERLAIN admitted she had sent one of 
the Prime Minister’s old shirts to an 
American souvenir hunter. Refusing 
to name the recipient, she explained: 
“If it gets about that I’m giving away 
his clothes, there would be no end to 
it. Why, he would very soon have no 
clothes left.” 

A “different” version of the opera 
Faust was offered by GERTRUDE 
STEIN, eccentric writer. Her Faust 
sings: “The devil what the devil do I 
care if the devil is there ... And you 
wanted my soul what the hell did you 
want my soul for how do you know I! 
have a soul who says so nobody says 
so but you the devil and everybody 
knows the devil is all lies.” 








——_—_—___ 
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“Pin Money” Philanthropy 

During the World war, Dr. Elwood 
Cubberly, professor of education at 
Stanford University, near Palo Alto, 
Calif., since its founding in 1885, began 
to dream of an education building for 
ihe school’s impressive quadrangle. 
With his wife’s enthusiastic approval, 
he started to set aside “pin money”— 
income from textbook royalties, lec- 
tures and consultation services. 

Last week, as a result of this “pin 
noney” philanthropy, Stanford had a 
new School of Education, three stories 
high and worth $535,000. With its 
dedication last month, the story of 
Dr. Cubberly’s unique donations came 
out for the first time. 

In 1928, the professor gave to Stan- 
tord’s president Ray Lyman Wilbur 
~5,000 in securities, extracting a prom- 
ise of secrecy. In each of the next 
four years, he donated a similar sum. 
Upon retiring in 1933, he capped off 
his gifts with the rest of his “pin 

oney”—$400,000. Construction of the 
building was begun in 1930. 

Discussing his gift, the 70-year-old 
professor explained the money had 

me from successful study of stock 
narket trends and investment—“like 
preparing for an examination.” He 
preferred to think of his generosity 
as a duty rather than a philanthropy. 
Their fortune gone, Dr. and Mrs, Cub- 
berly were living contentedly last 
week on his pension and savings from 
his former salary. 














Regents’ Report 


Ambitious aim of New York state’s 
public school system, largest and cost- 
liest in the nation, is to educate ade- 
quately “all the children of all the 
people.” Three years ago, the Board 
of Regents, responsible for education- 
al policy in the state, undertook to find 
out how well that aim was being fol- 
lowed, 

Last week, the Regents had their 
inswer. After conducting 117 special 
studies and interviewing more than 
15,000 parents, students and teachers, 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 46-year-old Co- 
lumbia University professor who di- 
rected the work, reported that,. al- 
though New York’s school system was 
as good as any in the country, it failed 
badly in these respects: 

1) Schools did not give their charg- 
es adequate economic or vocational 
training, and as a result, most gradu- 
ates were unable to find jobs before 
they were 20. 

2) Schools did not educate pupils to 
be good citizens. - 

3) The educational system had fail- 
ed to keep pace with advances in 
knowledge. 

4) Lack of a unified program had 
bred waste and inefficiency in school 
administration. 

To supplement his fault finding, Gu- 
lick had a plan. Within the next four 
years, he recommended, New York 





International 
Gulick Found Flaws in a Good System 


should take these steps to mend the 
flaws in its educational system: 

1) High schools should start with 
the sixth, instead of the eighth, grade, 
and should offer an eight-year course, 
with the age of compulsory attend- 
ance stepped up from 16 to 18 years. 
This would keep numbers of jobless 
youth in school two years longer and 
help fit them better for getting jobs 
when they left. 

2) Teaching caliber should be im- 
proved by increasing the term of nor- 
mal school education, raising rural 
teaching salaries from $800 to $1,200 a 
year and giving all teachers job ten- 
ure, with a compulsory retirement age 
of 65. 

3) School districts should be re- 
duced in number; pupils should. be 
brought together into larger central 
schools; the State Department of Edu- 
cation should turn itself into a plan- 
ning body of long-range educational 
policy. 

Not forgetting the dollars-and-cents 
aspect of his job, Gulick estimated that 
the changes he outlined would cost 
about $38,000,000. But he added that 
economies from school reorganization 
would amount to from 38 to 56 million 
dollars a year. Thus, he told the Re- 
gents, New York could actually have 
better education for less money. 

=o 


Briefs 


@ School days returned to Dayton, 
Ohio, last week as 34,000 students and 
1,300 teachers trooped back into class 
rooms after an enforced three-week 
vacation. Faced with a $67,000 deficit 
last month, authorities closed all pub- 
lic schools in the city for lack of funds. 
Although a special school tax was re- 
jected by the voters November 8, the 
school board dug up $430,000 and 
opened on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 


@ From a study of the income from 
endowments of 45 colleges and uni- 
versities, the financial advisory com- 
mittee of the American Council on 
Education estimated last week that 
“the total endowment income of higher 
education in the United States fell 
$12,500,000” from 1931 to 1934. About 
half of this loss, said the report, had 


been recovered from 1935 through 1937, 


COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough 
Today with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. This makes 
you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the annoying 
phlegm is loosened and easily raised. Quickly 
your throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 

Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s 
safe and acts quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


The “Moeist-Throat” Methed of Cough Relief 








or On Easy Terms 
SEND NO MONEY—10 DAY TRIAL 


Positively the value ever lered-—the, perfect family portable— 
100 jent. Latest Kh. fy with 14 distinctive OF A ToNtom 
e . i” S higher priced models selling at = ~ Je NOTAdT 

OD neonditiensily Guaranteed. Sim 
sturdy construction—sileatly smooth and swift. Carioe’® case oinsleded. 
See it At Your Dealer or Use Couvon 
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a Rrene TIONAL dig Sage! = excnanee, Dept. 1 
ranklin and Monroe 
& Pease send the Deluxe ® TEATHESWEIGHT Portable F..0 
g Chicago om 10 days Trial. If | decide to keep it I will pay 
eash or $3.00 a month until $42.50 term price is paid. Or, 
: not perfectly satisfied I can return it wit the 16-day trial one 
For quick shipment give references and occupation. 
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Here’s an amazingly 7 sure-fire 

— se. maker you can’t afford te pass b 

Just imagine—this wonder-working 

Sr destroys and removes soot 

rom chimneys, flues and stove pipes in- 

~ Nomuss or bother. Just throw 

= fire! Saves fuel. Reduces fire hazard. 
Harmless to everything but soot. 


AGENTS CLEANING UP! Scots‘, ox 
lent profit for you. Bi ater. Pirite autets for ——t 
ingly attractive offer— 


ZANOL PRODUCTS CO., 
6646 Monmouth Ave., CINCINNATI, O10 


tye CHEAP OIL BURNER 








Quick heat at turn of 
hotter, no dirt, a or 
ery. Burns cheap oil new way— = 


SENT OW TRIAL Prove. ft 


convenience and economical oper- 
ation. Write 


BURNER 2°55, 

who wil! @ © onders. 
Wonderful mon: Write quick — card wil! 
UNITED FACT . P-750 Factory . Kansas , Mo. 





WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or WOOD. 


























come back Bigger, Uglier 


-unless removed Root* and All 


@ A corn goes deep. When you cut or pare it at 
home the root remains imbedded in the toe. Soon 
the corn comes back bigger, uglier— more painful 
—than wee. ‘ , ‘ 
That’ millions o e are using the new 
Mise Jey doable-ection | am og Pain relieved by 
removing the pressure. Then the entire corn lifts 
GC 5 Co Plasters today. 25¢ f k 
Get Blue-Jay Corn ters today. ‘or a pack- 
age of 6, Same price in Canada. 
- 
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REMOVE CORNS ROOT 















*A of dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
left pg serve as focal point for renewed development. 
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MIND POWER 


A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man’s control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, ‘The Secret Heritage. * It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 


dawn of a new day for you. Address: Seribe P. L, B, 


The Rosicrucians 


Saw Jose —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT « religious organization” 


ws REBUILT 


v BY 
WOODSTOCK Buioer 


Winner...Most World's 

School Contests— 

fASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-55 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. WOODSTOCK, ILL. 





MUSIC LOVERS: SALE! The world’s 


nest recorded 
music. 50c and 75c per record, Reg- 
ular price $1.50 and $2.00. The 
Symphonies, Chamber Music, Oper- 
as, BACH, WAGNER, BEETHOVEN, 
SCHUBERT, BRAHMS, etc. Mail Orders | 
sent anywhere. Complete Catal r) wy 
on request. Also Victor and Columbia 
Records. 


N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
111 East 14th Street, New York City 
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due to external irritation 
Cleanse clogged pores—aid healing 
of the sore spots the easy Resinol way. 


Sample of Ointment and Soap free. Write 
*Resinol, Dept. 39, Balto., Md. 


esinol 


Mary Christmas 


Back in 1887, when James and Sarah 
Eldred of Grand Rapids, Mich., named 
their new daughter Mary,*they were 
doing an ordinary thing, with no idea 
of what the name might lead to. 

But in 1919, Mary, then a young 
widow with three children, became 
the wife of an Englishman named 
Samuel Christmas. From then on, her 
life was not henown. 

By last week, Mary Christmas, a 
kindly-faced housewife of Racine, 
Wisconsin, had become a_ national 
institution. To thousands of children, 
she was “Mrs. Santa Claus,” and to 
thousands of grown-ups, she repre- 
sented the spirit of Christmas because 
she had so cheerfully accepted the 
responsibilities her name had thrust 
upon her. 

It is up to her each year to see that 
children who write to “Mrs. Santa” 
receive a reply. From October until 
Christmas, she answers in longhand 
thousands of requests for a doll, a 
bicycle, a ball or a bubble pipe. Spend- 
ing long hours at her desk, she writes 
a cheery note to each of her young 
correspondents, saying to be good and 
Santa will try hard to fill the order. 

Then she sends the letters to Santa 
Claus, Indiana, for a postmark and re- 
mailing. Letters of children whose 
families are obviously too poor to give 
them anything, Mrs. Christmas sends 
to charitable institutions in their home 
towns, hoping the children won't have 
to wake up to a giftless Christmas. 

Adults write, too, asking for her pic- 
ture, her autograph, her favorite 
recipe, or pieces of an old dress to be 
used in patchwork quilts. And in ad- 
dition to all this Yuletide correspond- 
ence, Mrs. Christmas writes letters the 
year around to hundreds of shut-ins 
who belong to her “Mary Christmas 
Shut-in Pen-Pal Club,” which she 
started two years ago. 

Mary Christmas would never have 
had to write 50 letters a day if she had 
not been born with a sympathetic 
nature. She cannot bring herself to 
disappoint her eager young corre- 
spondents. The mother of five chil- 
dren, she understands child feelings, 
and often wishes she could afford to 
send presents to the youngsters. With 
her shut-in friends, she is similarly 
sympathetic, preaching one strict rule 
—no complaining. She finds they are 
all able to discover a bright side to life. 

Mary Christmas’s arduous hobby has 
brought her fame but no money, and 
she has frequently found it difficult to 
buy stamps and stationery. When a 
nation-wide newspaper story brought 
her mountains of mail in 1936, she 
prayed for Jhelp in answering the 
children’s letters, and shortly after- 
ward received a donation for stamps. 
Now, however, many correspondents 
are thoughtful enough to enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes and 
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Mary Christmas Has an Arduous Hobby 


others give small sums of money fo 
her expenses. 

Until 1930, Mrs. Christmas’s duti 
were comparatively small. She wa 
known only to residents of Racin« 
who used to call her on the telephone, 
saying “Is this Mary Christmas? Thi 
is Happy New Year,” etc. She wa 
known elsewhere to those who bough! 
the wax flowers she made and sold 
In 1930, however, a local paper carrie: 
a “human interest” story about th: 
woman with the unusual name, and the 
letters began to pour in. From the 
first, she answered each one, but 
found it particularly hard when th: 
depression hit her family. 

The only material rewards Mary 
Christmas ever received for her work 
were trips to Chicago and New York. 
paid for by radio stations which fea 
tured her on Christmas programs i! 
1936. Her first trip to Manhattan was 
“the thrill of a lifetime,” she says, but 
it brought even more work in the forn: 
of letters from those who had heard 
her coast-to-coast broadcast. 

Leen ee 


Briefs 


@ Margaret Sanger, birth-contro! 
pioneer, now suggests that the govern- 
ment give bonuses to healthy young 
couples who can produce normal off- 
spring, and pensions to potential par- 
ents who are feeble-minded or dis- 
eased and will submit to sterilization. 
Also, she advises the government to 
provide funds for teaching birth con- 
trol to those receiving public aid. 


@ “What woman journalist stands 
the best chance of being the first wom- 
an Secretary of State should the Re- 
publicans be returned to power?” 
The question was asked at a banquet 
of the American Woman’s Association 
last fortnight. The answer was 
Dorothy Thompson, who then received 
the Association’s 1938 award for femi- 
nine achievement, 
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You'll Be Seeing 

Submarine Patrol (20th Century- 
Fox): Don’t let a simple title and a 
lack of big-name stars fool you into 
passing up this one for it’s one of the 
best adventure films in a long time. 
Credit goes to Director John Ford 
vho has welded actors, story and 
dramatic incidents into as compact an 
hour-and-a-half of excitement as any 
current movie has to offer. The story 
is about one of the gunboats used by 
the U. S. to patrol the seas against 
German submarines during the World 
var; of how it left New York with a 
screen crew ‘and a millionaire chief 
engineer (Richard Greene); of how 
it used depth bombs to deadly advan- 
tage. There is also a brief and ef- 
fective romance between Nancy Kelly, 
a newcomer from the stage who is 
especially good, and Greene. Among 
other members of the cast whose per- 
formances ¢ontribute force to the story 
are George Bancroff, Preston Foster, 
Slim Summerville, Warren Hymer and 
Maxie Rosenbloom. 


* * * 


Little Tough Guys in Society (Uni- 
versal): This is a mistaken attempt to 
be funny and socially conscious at the 
same time. The lower East Side lads, 
who are becoming a Hollywood fix- 
ture, are herein taken to a Long Island 
estate for the express purpose of jolt- 
ing rich Jackie Sear! out of his many 
neuroses, obtained by reading too 
many books. The kids raise cain in 
general, maltreat Jackie and foil a 
hold-up. Neither the boys nor their 
deeds are convincing or funny, and 
not even the presence of such comedy 
favorites as Mary Boland, Mischa Auer 
and Edward Everett Horton carries 
much weight. 

The Shining Hour (M-G-M): Joan 
Crawford chose this play for herself 
after she saw it in New York. On the 
whole, her choice seems to have been 
happier than recent ones the studio 
made for her. An adult, sophisticated 
drama, the film deals with a show- 
girl’s attempts to fit into her husband’s 
socialite family and bears a super- 
ficial resemblance to Joan’s own life. 
With especially good dialogue, the film 
is always interesting and occasionally 
bright, but fails to make the most of 
the fire scene, which is supposed to be 
the climax in four muddled lives. Miss 
Crawford does a better job than usual, 
and in spite of advance publicity, does 
very little of dancing or leg-showing. 
Briefly, the story is this: Joan marries 
rich Melvyn Douglas in spite of his 
brother’s warnings. Living with him 
in his family’s country home, she is 
heckled by his prejudiced sister (Fay 
Bainter) and pursued by the once- 
intagonistic brother (Young). Her 
only real friend is Margaret Sullavan, 
wife of Young. Just as boredom and 
unhappiness have led her to the point 
of going away with Young, her new 








Joan Crawford Chose It Herself 


house catches fire, Miss Sullavan runs 
into the flames, and Joan rescues her. 


The mess untangles after that. 
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A Three Days’ Cough 
Is Your Danger Signal 


No matter how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you may get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel germ- 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 
mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and you'll get the genuine prod- 
uct and the relief you want. (Adv.) 


™< MONEY FOR YOU IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
ere on the level, you CAN win, but you must know HOW. 
CONTEST MAGAZINE hes helped thousends; t will help YOU. Biggest, 


best and most widely circulated contest medium in the held todey. 


you our big, qulushle 





We will send you the next 


7 iP pomieste WINNING SECRETS FREE ati bees 


FOREST FIRE 


RADIO 
LAMP 


Life! Action! Forest fire in beautiful 


colors seems to really burn. Smoke and 
flame rise through trees, reflect on lake. This 
striking effect created by an automatic revolving 
cylinder inside. Amazes and delights everyone. 
A novel, 
ainting on parchment. Artistic metal top and 
ase. Full size. Complete, ready to plug in. 


Now Only <4 


(In Canada $1.50 
Duty and Postage Paid) 


beautiful lamp. Picture reproduces oil 


POSTPAID 


Send $1 bill or money order for prompt 
shipment, postpaid. PRINT your mame and 


—— rf 

am shippe 

oO. D. or oa ap- 

proval. Dozen lots, 
10. Six, $5.50. 
repaid to you or 

to separate ad- 

dresses. 


IGNITION CO. 
50 Tompsett Block Omaha, Nebraske 


NIAGARA 
FALLS LAMP 


Beautiful new picture. 


Falls really seems to 
flow. Price same as 
above. 









ALSE TEETH 


A eat sy 0 of ts 
FREE IMPRESSION MATERIA 


Take your own impressions by our sim- 
ple, improved methods and save money. 
Get your teeth from the Scott-System 
Dental Laboratories where modern facil- 
ities and scientific methods assure satis- 


faction or no pay. 


25 YEARS 
ya tema ae 
Dental 
plates in Europe 
and America 


guarantees your 
SATISFACTION. 
A. L. Young, Mgr. 


card today. 








Send No Money 


Just send a postal card and you will receive free 
impression material and full instructions on how 
to order natural fitting teeth. Our method is easy, 
pleasant and effective. Don’t put it off. Send a 


















60 DAYS’ TRIAL 


iS YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFACTION 


Your set of Scott plates must 
please you. Our scientific sys- 
tem follows your individual 
mold. Send quick. 






SCOTT-SYSTEM DENTAL LABORATORIES 


DEPT. soa 32 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 
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“CHEST COLDS 


Here’s Quick Relief from 
Their DISTRESS! 
The annoying discomforts of a cold in 
chest or throat, generally ease when 
soothing, warming Musterole is applied. 

Better than a mustard plaster, Mus- 
terole gets action because it’s NOT just 
asalve, It’s a “‘counter-irritant’’; stimu- ~ 
lating, it penetrates the surface skin and 
helps to quickly relieve local congestion, 
aches and pains due to colds. 

Used by millions for 30 years. Recom- 
mended by many doctors and nurses. 
In three strengths: Regular, Children’s 
(mild) and Extra Strong, 40¢. Approved 
by Good Housekeeping Bureau. 





@ We don’t promise to make your life a bed of 
roses, BUT — we can banish the tantrums of 
youngsters at medicine time if you'll change to 
FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chewing gum way 
to relieve constipation, FEEN-A-MINT makes 
life happier for mother and youngsters both! It 
tastes good — and you get all its benefits simply 
by chewing. No wonder folks say; “It seems just 
like magic !"’ Try it yourself. 


FEEN-A-MINT eescerse: 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Any- 
one Can Use On Any Reducible 
Rupture Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men, women 
and children will rejoice to know that the 
full plan so successfully used by Capt. 
W. A. Coilings for -his double rupture 
from which he suffered so vey will be 
sent free to all who write for it 

Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 200G, 
Watertown, N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent 
to find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Hundreds have already re- 
ported satisfactory results following this 
free offer. Send right away—NOW—be- 
fore you put down this paper. 


Original POEMS — SONGS 
WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


WESTMORE MUSIC CORP., Dept. 36-F, PORTLAND, ORE. 











FALSE TEETH 


ROWEST| 2°00 see tet ,—= 
If you need teeth, Sa a a 
but do not care — 
spend much money, 


. 
NEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. vans you 3 months to see how they fit 
look. I have thousands of Satisfied Customers in 
States and forei; gD SS countries. MY SPECIAL 
OD IS FOUNDED YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


SEND NO *MONEY 
TODAY for FREE Booklet and Material. 
CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 
1-T, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 






PAN AMERICA— 


(Continued from page 3) 


In 1824 he sowed the seed of Pan 
Americanism by proposing that dele- 
gates from Colombia, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Peru and the United States 
meet at Panama. In 1826 the confer- 
ence met, signed a treaty of “union, 
league and perpetual confederation” 
and discussed a fanciful notion of 
Bolivar’s about a canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The U. S. dele- 
gation, however, had dallied while 
Congress wrangled over the question 
of cooperation, and did not arrive until 
everyone else had gone home. 

The treaty signed at Panama was 
never ratified. Bitter family quarrels 
prevented various Latin American con- 
ferences held during the next 65 years 
from resulting in united action. The 
Latins agreed on only one thing: fear 


International 
Dr. Rowe Heads the Union 


of the “colossus of the north,” the 
rapidly expanding United States. 

First in the series of Pan American 
parleys, in which Lima is number 
eight, took place at Washington in 1889. 
Secretary of State James G. Blaine 
called it and acted as its president. 
Blaine stated his purpose frankly: 
“peace and commerce.” Since the 
Mexican War, Latin America had been 
buying from Britain. To increase 
U. S. exports in the western hemis- 
phere, good will had to be manu- 
factured. A conference sought to turn 
the trick. 

Unfortunately for Blaine’s inten- 
tions, the Latin delegates refused to 
spout good will! like well-trained foun- 
tains. They went so far as to suggest 
that, since this was a peace confer- 
ence, it ought to outlaw the principle 
of armed conquest altogether. The 
U. S. delegation, remembering how 
California had been acquired, hemmed 
and hawed. The resolution was killed, 

In its stated aims, the conference 
of 1889 was a flop. It did, however, 
give birth to the International Bureau 
of American Republics, known today 
as the Pan American Union. 

“TAJ MAHAL”: The white marble 





ilies * Pina: 


building of the Pan American Unio: 
stands on 17th Street in Washington 
D. C. One of the show places of th. 
capital, it is often called “Washington . 
Taj Mahal.” There are some who hin 
that, like the original, the Washingto 
Taj is a tomb—a decorative tomb fo: 
the dream of Simon Bolivar. 

To some extent, the Union deserve 
the name given it in derision by 
Mexican writer—“the U. S. Bureau 0: 
Colonial Affairs.” Certainly, althoug! 
it is financially supported by all th 
Latin American governments, its lo 
cation at Washington and the fact tha 
no Latin American has ever been it 
Director-General have tended to mak: 
it unpopular south of the Rio Grand: 
Its official bulletin has prattled o 
Aztec basket-weaving but has neve 
taken note of such things as the ox 
cupation of Nicaragua by U. S. Marines 

Nevertheless, the i antedating 
the League of Nations by 29 years 
has done valuable spade work in sani 
tation, education, and the codification 
of international law. Limited in au 
thority, it has served as a diplomati: 
point of contact and source of in- 
formation about this hemisphere. To- 
day, when the marble palace on Lake 
Geneva is a hollow monument to dead 
hopes, the marble villa on 17th Street 
is a symbol of live ones. 

Iowa-born, 67-year-old Leo S. Row: 
has headed the Union since 1920. Latin 
America has awarded him eight high 
government decorations, and knows 
him well. He knows Latin America 
intimately. If Lima votes to strength 
en continental ties, Dr. Rowe will hx 
on hand with a ready-made systen 
of cooperation. 

MONROE DOCTRINE: The first at 
tempt to define a sphere of influenc: 
in the New World was made May 3 
1493, when Pope Alexander VI drew 
an imaginary line “100 leagues west 
of the Azores.” Everything east of the 
line was to be Portuguese property. 
everything west of it Spanish. This 
“Monroe Doctrine of 1493” worked so 
well that even today Brazil is a Portu 
guese-speaking country while the res! 
of South America speaks Spanish. 

The Monroe Doctrine of 1823 was 
made because the United States feared 
that European powers would inter- 
fere to help Spain’s King Ferdinand 
VII recover his rebellious American 
colonies, or to win new ones for them- 
selves. In a message to Congress, 
President James Monroe declared the 
American continents were “hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean powers.” He added: 


We owe it... to candor, and to 
the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United States and those 
powers, to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. 

Monroe’s message contained no 
pledge, was not a part of international 
law, and was made without consulting 
Latin America. It was simply an open 
letter addressed to the world. By 
interpretations of successive Presi- 
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Dec. 3, 1938 


dents, however, the Monroe Doctrine 
came to mean almost anything the 
U. S. wanted it to mean. America 
became the self-appointed Big Broth- 
er of the western world. 

Latin America’s social structure was 
peculiarly susceptible to revolution. 
The Spanish and Portuguese con- 
querors had been militant adventurers 
who brought no women and inter- 
married with the natives. Their de- 
scendants formed a small caste of great 
landowners which even today rules 
an immense, illiterate “agricultural 
proletariat.” There is no stabilizing 
middle class. This set-up has made 
revolution easy, and the United States, 
with more enthusiasm than knowl- 
edge of the circumstances, has fre- 
quently rushed in to interfere. 

President Wilson defined the Amer? 
icas as “spiritual partners”—but he 
sent men-of-war to take Vera Cruz 
and dabbled in a Mexican revolution. 
As a result, after the United States 
entered the World war, Mexico became 
a base for German spies. Latin 
America was growing up, and did not 
care to be chaperoned. 

GOOD NEIGHBORS: In 1929, the 
vord “depression” entered our vocabu- 
lary. Markets became vital, Latin 
\merican good will a necessity. Hoov- 
er initiated a changed foreign policy 
by withdrawing the marines from 
Nicaragua. Roosevelt, with Hull at 
his side, trumpeted the change. At the 
seventh Pan American parley at Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, in 1933, Hull] put the 
United States on record in favor of 
the resolution that “no state has the 

ight to intervene in the internal or 
external affairs of another.” 

The good neighbor policy works. At 
the extraordinary Conference at 
Buenos Aires three years ago, the 
(mericas agreed to consult in case of 

threat to peace. Within the past 
year an arbitration committee has 
ended the 50-year Chaco war, adjusted 
| Haiti-Nicaragua dispute, and is ne- 
‘otiating a Peru-Ecuador border quar- 
rel. Washington has dealt diplomati- 
ally with the Mexican expropriation 
of U. S.-owned farm and oil lands. 
[In 1938, Uncle Sam is more popular 
in his own half of the world than 
ever before. 

COOPERATION: Four billion Amer- 
can dollars are invested in Latin 
America. In 1937 America sold Latin 
America $566,745,000 worth of goods— 
1 19.6 per cent increase over the pre- 
eding year—and bought $508,294,000 
worth—a 19.2 per cent decline. This 
lopsided trade cannot continue. If the 
United States wants to sell more, the 
United States will have to buy more, 
i fact which is part of Cordell Hull’s 
reciprocal trade program (see page 4). 

The Nazi, Fascist trade program 
is a serious threat to our own. Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan are a hungry 
market for South American raw ma- 
terials. Moreover, like all other Reich 
activities, the Nazi trade drive is semi- 
political. Its agents have ideas as well 
as goods for sale. Enormously bol- 
stered by the prestige of the Munich 
peace, the Germans use astute short- 
wave radio programs to stir up Latin 








International 


Benavides, the Host, Is No Democrat 


America’s old, instinctive suspicion of 
the “Yankee imperialist.” For the 
spread of ideas hostile to American 
democracy Latin America is a fallow 
field because most of its so-called re- 
publics are under one-man rule. 

At Buenos Aires, President Roose- 
velt proclaimed that the governments 
of the western hemisphere had “never 
so well represented” their peoples. 
This is largely poppycock. To quote 
Monroe, “we owe it to candor” to 
recognize that Central America swarms 
with little Hitlers; that Getulio Vargas 
is as heavy-handed a dictator as ever 
ruled Brazil; that Fulgencio Batista, 
recently feted in Washington as Cuba’s 
strong man, has in the past treated his 
political enemies without mercy; that 
the very host of the forthcoming Lima 
conference, Benavides of Peru, owes 
his job to the fact that he had his 
puppet congress annul the election 
of his successor. 

These facts cannot be hidden by a 
pretty fable of a democratic Pan 
America against a dictatorial Europe. 
But they do not make Pan American- 
ism less important. From the stand- 
point of enlightened self-interest at 
least, the United States needs Latin 
America’s trade, raw materials, and 
good will in case of war. Latin Amer- 
ica needs capital—which the United 
States has—and would like the pro- 
tection of the U. S. navy so long as pro- 
tection does not mean intervention, 
Although peace groups are assailing 
the program of “continental solidari- 
ty,” there is a large body of opinion 
which feels that, from the small realis- 
tic acorn of complementary Pan Amer- 
ican needs, a mighty oak could grow. 

President Roosevelt’s speeches have 
tacitly included Canada in the future 
Pan America, and last week Assistant 
Secretary of State A. A. Berle told a 
radio audience that “from Canada to 
Cape Horn” there was no difference 
of opinion. Allowing for Mr. Berle’s 
optimism, one significant fact remains: 
in the western hemisphere, 22 neigh- 
bor nations are moving toward friend- 
ly partnership instead of mutual sus- 
picion. In a frightened world, Pan 
Americanism may point the way to 
collective security. 











Don’t Wear 
A Truss 


That Binds 
And Chafes 


Stop Your Rupture Worries. You don’t have to wear 
an ill-fitting truss that may be too tight or too loose. 
You don’t have to put up with the old hard pad that 
so often gouges into the opening or chafes the skin 
into burning soreness. If your doctor says you have 
areducible ruptureand advisesa proper-fitting su; 

port, then let us send you the remarkable B 

AIR-CUSHION truss invention on 10 Days’ Trial. 


PATENTED AUTOMATIC CUSHION Gives 
Constant Support and “Easy Chair” Comfort 


The Brooks Invention is supe- 
rior to any other truss you ever 
saw. It has no metal springs, no 
hard pads. It is light in weight, 
ae te ee and cheap in 
price, We make it to fit your 
own case m measurements 
easily supplied. Then we send it 
to you to try for ten days. After 
that if you don't say it’s the 
smoothest, easiest . port you 
' ever wore, keepi ck therup- 
tare atall times, send it back, the porate <4 


FREE BOOK {321322 


book explaining Air 
Cushion Principle, measure blank, low prices, and 
trial offer. All correspondence confidential, all in- 
formation free. Don't waste a minute. Send 
for the facts that may show you how tosay good-bye 
forever to the discomfort, uncertainty and worry 
occasioned by an ill-fitting truss. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
519-C STATE STREET, MARSHALL, MICH. 


Since 1897 Specialists im the M. acture and Fitté 
Appliances for ali forms of ucible Hern + ad 7 


ASTHMA 


Dont Gasp for Breath 


lpsathcon, 


Sold on Money Back 
Guarantee! 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Textile Tower Seattie, Wash. 

























EARN EXTRA MONEY azZfovrn 


5 You Can Increase Your Income 


Wentworth Pictorial Co. Lea. DEPT.60,Hamiliton,Ont. 


Ac gm —séBEECOME AD AN EXPERT 


\CCOUNTANT 
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High School Course 
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ASTROLO GY 
1939 RAP" 2Se 


Yogi Alpha, noted American Philos- 
opher, now offers the 2000 word 
1939 Forecast and Reading for only 
25c. This reading gives Astro- 
logical inclinations MONTH BY 
MONTH for the year 1939 and an 
extensive character delineation based 
upon an interpretation of your Zodiac 
Sun Sign. It indicates favorable and 
unfavorable days throughout 1939 
and the balance of 1938. It discusses 
home life, business affairs, marriage 
happiness, travel, love and romance, 
health, friends, vocation, tempera- 
ment, etc. Send only 25¢ (coin or 
stamps) and month, day, year and place of birth for this 
feading. Money refunded if not satisfied, 
Diego, Calif. 


11 31, 
chet te coe 2 readings. 
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RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses thatgouge your flesh—press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
orcuttingbelts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in- 


Stant increased supportincaseof strain. Cannot | 


slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy to wear. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bath, Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “‘Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-day trialoffer. Alsonamesof 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood. Write: 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 42, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


WILL Lb WEAR THIS SUIT 


Relieve | 


NEURITIS =::: 


Minutes 
To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


BEAUTIFUL 
Natural-Looking 


FALSE TEETH 


SEND NO 


CHYOoy 


We pain at MAIL — ‘a 
No.1 PIT-RITE Dental Pilates irae 
sreceneiene taeeay in 


TODAY! CT. John 

CT Joho — 4 
‘ES DENTAL ‘COMPANY 
1147D, fas LA Chicago, tl! 


GALL BLADDER 


TROUBLES 


Due to Lack of Healthy Bile 

ou are one of those r ath neem who has suffered 

e dul one my eg 7h! sluggish liver and gall bladder irri- 
ck of healthy bile . and you have tried all 

bows a, aeaiies without relief—here is a new ray of hope. 
from hundreds of former sufferers prove the amaz- 

ing effeetiveness of ESANE in treating such conditions right 
at home, without rigid dieting. -— of how long 
standing or stubborn the case, ESA bee he lor the 
normal flow of Fm et correct bile f e liver and 
thus aids digestion revents food from oom ing in the 
bowels. this ¥-- able medicine nd at 
once for E samples and valuable FR E bookiet. Write 
ESANE CO., Dept .21-A; Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PASTIME, SMILES 


Song Guessing Game 

Here is an excellent party game. 
Supply everyone with paper and pen- 
cil, then have the hostess or someone 
play a bar or so of a number of popu- 
lar or old-favorite songs on the piano. 
Everybody puts down what he thinks 
are the names of the songs played. 
At the finish the pianist gives the cor- 
rect list. The idea is to play jusi 
enough of each song to identify it. 
Too much makes it too easy. 

An interesting variation is to divide 
the guests into groups of two or three 
people. Each group is given the title 
of a popular song and requested to act 
out the title so that the others may 
guess it. 


Three Holes Plugged 


A plug to fit or exactly fill each of 
the three holes—square, triangle and 
circle—in last week’s puzzle can be 
made from a round stick of the di- 

ameter of the cir- 
cular hole and of 
the length of the 
height of the 
square. Draw a line 
across the center 
of one end of the 
plug, dividing it 
into two equal 
parts. Then cut an 
equal section from either side to the 
edge of the circular base to give a 
wedge-shaped plug like that shown 
here. Such a plug will fill the three 
holes and the required conditions of 
the puzzle. 


Brain Teaser 


Suppose that the population of a 
certain state today is 10,000,000. If 
for every 20 of this total the state 
has one birth a year, while during the 
same period it has one death to every 
30 inhabitants, what will its popula- 
tion be five years from now? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The cyclist 
was two and a half minutes behind 
his regular time. 
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Smiles 


Elwood—Wonderful night, 
girl—what a combination! 
Sally—Goodness! Is that showing? 


a pretty 


Bjones—Speed? Why that old car 
of mine can’t be stopped on the hills. 

Skjold—Yes, I know; mine was that 
way before I had the brakes fixed. 


Ray (sounding her out for Xmas 
gift)—Do you like book ends? 

Wanda (confessing)—Yes, that’s all 
I read. 

Tyto—I suppose you've had a lot of 
chumps dancing on your feet tonight? 

Maudine—No, you're the first one. 


MYSTERY INVENTION 


KEEPS HANDS, WARM 


FEET, BODY 


EVEN IN BELOW-ZERO WEATHER, OUTDOORS, 
: Amazing Money Maker for Agent. 
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ing, kee: 
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e to 206 cent profit. E 
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NEW/ 


it —— 
POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec 
tione needed. Beautiful tone, clear re 
. Guaranteed, works immed 
where in bed, office 
will bri you masi 

¥ poetma 


| ee Ee Chicago. Ii. 


CATARRH-- te: 


” HEADACHE 
Due to 


Nasal Congestion 


YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR 
TREATMENT IS FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarrh 
Medicine 2 Methods) outiaves phleow- filled throat 


our —- 

Reliable Firm--68 years in oo wang oh 
s Nasal Catarrh Medicine. Send 3c 

nex bogie 


iasal 


THE LATEST HEARING AID! 
BONE AND AIR CONDUCTION. 
Small in size . . . Clearintone. Powerful, dur- 
able and simple tooperate. LOW in price. Write for Booklet *'P’ 


GEM EAR PHONE co. inc. 


7W. MthSt., New York. 


PSORIASIS 


F rd 2 E Why suffer from this obstinate, asosl 
sive, scaly skin disease, Psorias 
which you may believe to be corEmat 
T RR ; A L Use PSORA- eg at roperuae 
new treatment. egardiess o w dis 
Treatment couraged you may be after trying othe 
properations without success, its results will astonish you. 
A-DERMA is a scientific d development rfected by a pharmaci« 
after many years of intensive etady. itis pold with the un ing 
that 2 ma geod for you relief in two weeks or money rorunees.. ou sik 


n FREE liberal tria! treatment of 
at 4 unida Uh it A one ona at biess the day you read this advertisement 


mS, Oogt. Pia Naot, Micuican 


DICE CARDS 


inks, Shiners, Daabe and Accessories. 
be Stamp for Catalog. 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 


LODESTONE $1 PER PAIR 
6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. Postage 
extra if C. O. D. Dice, Cards, Magic 
Charms, etc. Catalog Free. 

D. SMYTHE CO., Box 15, Newark, Mo. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 
MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed fo: 
Laboratory the young ® supply breed 
ers and buy the Write ee gy he = 


FREE illustra 
Corp.. eee Corp.. Dept.H-4. 2436 W. York St.. Phila, Pa d book York St... rk St. Phila, Pe 


fe DILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 

fees, Sour ent Benge Soentment, «Bn 

phnsician of che of henerten'y Gonest 
Pcitnics, where I have successfully 
treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. No obligation. Address 
O. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


sell or exchange? Do you want 
Want help? 


Want vo work wp SRroct sale Wemeess = 
h the mails? PATHFIND by more 


Smet million families. Tell your story to , x; interested 
readers in the fewést possible words. 

Cc Rates—75 cents a word; minimum fourteen 
words. Each initial —_ mp of figures, as wel! as each 
part of the name and address, will counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 







AGENTS WANTED aes 


LL GIVE YOU groceries at wholesale besides splen- 
did opportunity to make up to $45.00 in a week. 

Br and new Ford Sedan given as bonus. Details free. 

Albert Mills, 6309 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ASTROLOGY 


I OV E— —HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three 

ions answered with advice. Send 10c_ silver, 

b irthdate for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Chicago. 





a 





AVIATION 
AVIATION “APPRENTICES—Training for entering 
Aviation as Apprentices—Write immediately enclos, 
ing stamp—Mechanix Universal Aviation Service, 
Wayne County Airport, Dept. Q21, Detroit, Michigan. 


BOOKS 


WIRELESS SUPERSEDED’ ’—How mind ranges be- 
yond body, across death, by Dr. Fritch. Second 
Edition, 50 cents. Institute of Self-Realization, 
Dana Point, California. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


=ARN EXTRA MONEY at Home. You can increase 
your income ag 7 and easily at home. Went- 
vorth supplies you with 


| 





: 





| 





work and furnishes all ma- 
terials. Write today for Free Booklet. Wentworth 
torial Co. Ltd., Dept. 60, Hamilton, Ont. 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


He 





\VE MONEY! Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c. 
Catalogue Free. Fairmount, 9-P Hester Street, 
York 


ss see slash 


COMPOSERS 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS wanted immediately. for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
G, Portland, Ore. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


00 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
E ducational Books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
biects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
irses. Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 
id name. Nelson Company, 3539 Manhattan Build- 
g, Chicago. 
SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, ———— Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought) ountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


____ FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


;00D D FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, “Minnesota, 
ho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
orable climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 

ire and list of typical pergaine- oe resi. ‘tat ae. tte Ww. 

Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry. 


FOR ees 


INVENTORS: —HAVE YOU «& sound, practical inven- 
ion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
rtered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 25-B, 
Vashington, D. 
Peirate HELP WANTED 
ARN $18.00 DOZEN Sewing Dresses Home. 
hing furnished including Cut Materials, 
v; Trimmings, complete instructions. 
Write A Dress, Dept. 

















Every- 
ready to 
Experience 
necessary. P, Church 
nex P. O. Box 245, N 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week selling 
famous Double-Wear. Snag-Proofed Chiffon silk 








iery to friends. Write for actual sample. Amer- 
20 ‘Mus, Dept. N-44, Indianapolis, Ind. ‘ 
ELL DRESSES as low as $1.24 to friends. Experi- 


ence unnecessary but write fully. Harford, Dept. 


28, Cincirinati, Ohio. 
HELP WANTED—MEN 


CAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
uits to friends. No canvassers. Up to $12 in a day 
isy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable demonstrat- 
g equipment, actual sample Free. H. J. Graves, 
0 Harrison, Dept. M-918, Chicago. 
HORSE TRAINING “ete 
HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES.” A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 
nship, Dept. 5102, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
INSTRUCTION __ 
YOU LIKE TO DRAW, Sketch or Paint—wWrite for 
Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occupation. 
leral Schools, Inc., Dept. P128, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
ANTED—aAuthors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
keting. Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 
New York. 

















____ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately fc for two free 
books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘“‘When and How to 
ell an Invention.”’ Fully explain many interesting 
ints to inventors and illustrate important mechani- 
il principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of 
vention” form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, 
irty-nine years’ Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Eyans & Co., Registered ted At- 
torneys, 52-P, ‘Victor Building, "Washington, D. 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk dela = at- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48- age ee 
booklet, “‘Patept Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman stered Patent Attorneys, 
698-A Adams Bidg., Wash ngton, D. C. 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To-a distre ailment frequently resulting in 
DANGEROUS ON. Dr. FP. B. Carleton, M. D. 
has discovered a e with . remedial eat 
ett trom operation. Particulars on requ E. 
Carleton, 1430 R. L. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


experience. 























Marcellus—Yo’ done said yo’ could lick 
me? 

Jasper—Umhum, I sho’ did, big boy. 
Want to see me demonstrate? 

Marcellus—No, indeedy; I’se jest gath- 
erin’ statistics. 


Heyton—My dear, you promised to 
obey me. Do you do it? 

Onalene—Darling, you promised me 
your worldly goods. Do I get them? 


Harefoot—Alford has a scheme for 
making one-cent stamps do as well as 
three-cent ones. 

Pshaw—How’s that? 








Harefoot—Why, he uses three of 
them. 
Vauda—Do you really love me? 


Pryce—You ought to know I do. 

Vauda—How much? 

Pryce—Here’s my check book—look 
over the stubs. 


Etaoin—I know that girl well. She 
used to sit on my lap when she was 
little. 

Shrdlu—I know her better 
on my lap last night. 


She sat 








INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


____ PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 

guaranteed prints from roll 2 One colored or 
Two Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Sixteen reprints only 25c. One day service. Details 
and Mailers Free on request. Beautiful Christmas 
Greeting Cards—with plate-sunk borders, or deckled 
edge, made from your negatives—only 40c for 6: 60c 
per dozen. Match envelopes absolutely Free! Sam- 
ple card 10c. American Studios, 200 LaCrosse, Wisc 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed “Work. Two beauti- 

ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. ubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and & beautiful Velox glossy 
rints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 

5 8 SNAPPY 4 x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 

Salem, Wis. 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy ~ Enlargements “a 
colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 

Hlinois. 

16 PRINTS with | roll 25c. 

en. 





16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo 
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“SALESMEN WANTED 


MYSTERY INVENTION, carried in " pocket, 

hands, feet, ears, body warm on coldest days. 
years. Everybod: buys—workmen, housewives, school- 
boys, farmers, others. Low priced—big profits. Write 


quick. Kumfy Warmer, Dept. S-2324, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DEFROSTS WINDSHIELDS WITHOUT HEAT. New 
invention. Fits auto ket. Defies Frost, Sleet, Ice. 
Samples sent on trial. Rush name. Kristee 134, 
Akron, Ohio. — 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—Get free the inside facts on suc- 
cessfu) songwriting by famous Broadway composer 
Write today. Songwriters Institute, 1234-G Broad- 
way, New York. 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. : . 
ORIGINAL POEMS, Songs wanted immediately for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept 
36E, Portland. Ore. 
TOBACCO 


Golden smokirg or rich ripe 
tpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


’ 

Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
. * * 9 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liqnid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet 


amazing in making bile fiow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. 


REGAIN HEALTH 


O 1020. 220: OM, BUM P, ING. 
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Stop taking harsh, irritatin 
rheumatism, neuritis, cate 


stomach and 


Write for free booktet containing diet lists, and the 
Neture "e wonderful gift to ee ee ee of 


CRAZY WATER CO.., Dept. 0-10, Mineral Wells, Texas 
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*STOPPED IN A HURRY BY D.D.OD.--. 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other ex 

caused skin afflictions? For quick and happy " 
use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIP- 
TION. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes the irrita- 
tion and swiftly stops the most intense itching. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


eae cies 


gait Shel faat 


BACK gonrantee. 


sonal 
lifetime. 
with fit and your or reve 
cost you nothing. MO} 


SEND NO MONEY Rosh sion materialand 


ear plates 60 


1 
DAYS catalog Ww RICre- Do it right now 












TRIAL FERRIS GRigssy 0 DENTAL LAI Las.. inc. 
ciate. gaeonacie 
Read a Book that Is informing thousands! A 
postcard brin ngs you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner — of Rheumatism” ts 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P 
Clearwater, Ph. D., Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-H St H St., Hallowell, Me. 
“Bae GES ee GR OTREATMENT mailed 
on free If 
satisfied, cond Gi if 
meat tole ee 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio 
Use Palma Rosa Cleansing 
Oil for Youthful Complexion 
Paima Rosa Cleansing Oil, amazing new 
beautifyer, contains the 7 ofls of Youth and 
Beauty. Cleanses, stimulates, rejuvenates 
skin over night. Reduces enlarged pores, 
dissolves blackheads, restores baby-skin 
softness. Non-greasy. Leaves delightful sat- 
iny finish. Send {0c for trial bottle today. 
CARLON LABORATORIES. 
5348-B Potomac, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PUT EACH DOG IN A [es.25.00 


in Big Grand Prizes 


SEPARATE YARD — 


$2,500.00 
WITH ONLY THREE STRAIGHT LINES Thousands of Dollars 


In the coupon below you see seven d wealthy you do: Draw three straight lines without touch- in SPECIAL Rewards! 
with gold-laden bags, in their teeth. Can you ing any one dog. If you can get each dog into a Send Onis Coupon 
draw three straight lines that will put each d separate yard, mail coupon quick and you get the NOW! 

into its own separate yard? Remember, here’s a opportunity to win a wonderful, amazing fortune. 


Wan ‘'2500° 


or Buick Sedan and *1,250°2 Cash! 


Think of YOUR joy and delight picking out a beautiful 1939 BUICK WE ARE PAYING OUT OVER $5,000.00—OVER 100- BIG 
8 SEDAN from your neighborhood dealer at MY EXPENSE, and, GRAND PRIZES! Someone is going to get that $2,500.00 Firs: 
if you are prompt and win, getting a Certified check for $1,250.00 Grand Prize, and think of it, IT MAY BE YOU. YES, YOU! In 
besides. Or, if you’d rather have one big cash lump sum, just im- addition to the First Grand Prize, the Second Grand Prize is a new 
agine receiving and depositing in your own bank account the 1939 beautiful Chevrolet DeLuxe Sedan or $800.00cash! Third Gra: 
marvelous sum, $2,500.00 ALL CASH! Cash to pay your bills a beautiful 1939. Ford V-8 Sedan or $650.00 cash. Fourt 
—to buy a house, new furniture, new clothes; in fact to purchase Grand Prise is $150.00 cash. Thousands of dollars in other special cash award: 
almost anything your heart desires. These days, $2,500.00 is a for- the United States over 17 years of age except residents of Onicago. Don't delay 


tune indeed. And that is just what we are going to pay out to the Your answer will bring you a marvelous opportunity to win an amazing cash for 
. tune. We are an honest, upright company engaged in a country-wide busines 


First Grand Prize winner, if prompt! Hurry— mail the coupon THE MONEY TO PAY ALL THE PRIZES IS ALREADY IN THE BANK WAIT. 


below today. Don’t miss getting the wonderful opportunity to win ING FOR THE WINNERS. You can be definitely sure that we will pay out each 
a glorious thrilling fortune. and every prize as promised. Think of it! Mail the coupon today—sure! 


Send No Money~Just Mail Coupon Today! 


Look at the puzzle in the coupon. You see there are 7 dogs which would Can you solve the puzzle? Remember, you do not send one single penn; 
enjoy having homes of their own. By drawing only three straight lines, | with the coupon. You risk no money at all, only a postage stamp to 
can you place each dog into its own separate place? Try it now—it’s mail your answer and according to our amazing plan of merchandising 
loads of fun! It is not as easy as it seems to be, but keep trying and you = Which your answer brings, you get the wonderful opportunity to win $2,500.00 
may solve this fascinating puzzle. If you can draw three straight lines all cash, if prompt. Remember that $1,250.00 cash prize for promptnese, if 

hat pl h dog into its rate s mail the coupon quick and declared first prize winner. All you need do now is draw t ree straigh« 
that place eac g sepal pace, ' pon quick an lines, if you can. Mail the coupon with your answer and get the wonderful op 
you get the wonderful opportunity to win the First Grand Prize. por‘unity to win the $2,500.00 First Grand Prize. 


Many Have Won Prizes! 


Others have received big cash prizes from 
my eompany just recently. Thousands of 
dollars have been paid out to happy win- 
ners. Miss A. M. won $2,500.00, Harriet 
T. won $800.00, Rev. R. won $650.00, R. J. 
won $985.00. Scores of others have re- 
ceived cash. NOW YOU MAY, TOO! Just 
imagine YOURSELF picking out a brand 
new .1939 Buick Sedan from your local dealer at our expense and 
also getting $1,250.00 extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you 
are prompt and win the First Grand Prize. 


Proof That Prizes Will Be Paid! 


As President of this ig comipan , I PERSONALLY GUARANTEE 
THAT EACH AND EVERY PRIZE WILL BE PAID PROMPTLY 
AND HONESTLY. I have paid out thousands of dollars in my recent 
ize distribution. NOW, OVER $5,000.00 MORE IN CASH IS 
JAITING IN THE BANK FOR NEW WINNERS. You will re- 
ceive the Buick 8 Sedan, and if prompt, $1,250.00 cash besides, or if 
all cash is preferred, you get $2,500.00 if you win First Prize. 


Send Your Answer Quick ™E 


Oh boy, what you could do with $2,500.00 

00 cash all at one time. Think of the joy of hav- 

5 I y 4 & 0 Bh. ing the money to provide the better things of 
’ life. Just mail the coupon quick with your 

Cc A oN HW answer to the puzzle. Wouldn’t you like the 
opportunity to win the $2,500.00? And re- 

member, there are over 100 Grand Prizes. 

Hurry! Nothing hard to do now but act quick. 


GLENN TATE, President 
2 «= «730 North Franklin Street No. 8-N 
PROMPTNESS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


. 
. 


Look above. Can you draw three straight lines that will place each dog 
into its own separate space? Try it now. See if you can solve the puzzle, 
write name and address below, mail quick, and you get the wonderful 
opportunity to win $2,500.00 cash! COUPON 38-N 


Name........ 
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